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Typical section of Newfoundland’s rugged coast-line 


At the water's edge may be seen flakes’, rakes 


for drying and curing split cod 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


ENGLAND'S FIRST OUTPOST AGAINST THE 
DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 


by EDWIN W. MILLS 


EWFOUNDLAND, an island of para- 

dox! Earliest colony of the British 
Empire: rich in natural resources; its 
products used by the worlds greatest 
markets; vet it has been faced with dif- 
ficulties, for many years, above which it has 
heen unable to rise) Universally celebrated 
for its prolific fishing grounds, it is really 
amazing, in these days of modern travel 


and education, how little else the rest of 


the world knows about Newfoundland 
Toturn first to very early times, when the 
Indian roamed the wilds of North America, 
a tribe known as the Beothics peopled 
the middle west shores of Newfoundland. 
Indeed, during the American wars, the 
Micmacs of Nova Scotia crossed the gulf 
and their descendants are to-day living in 


the vicinity of St. George Bay. There is 
also every reason to believe that the large 
Greenland colony of Icelandic people, when 
in search of wood and other necessities, 
may have touched Newfoundland at vari- 
ous times. There are viking records of 
expeditions between 1000 A.D. and 1200 
A.D. showing that they reached a land 
“abundant with wild grapes’. These may 
have been the blueberries which grow so 
thickly in parts of Newfoundland and also 
on the Labrador Coast. The vikings called 
this new country Markland 

But it is not until five years after 
Columbus had made his first voyage that 
we have definite records of the white man 
landing on the shores of this island. At 
that time John Cabot, a countryman of 
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Columbus, and inspired by the latters 
sailed from Bristol with a charter 


success 

from Henry VII which, amongst other 
instructions, commanded him to claim in 
the name of the King any “new found 


land’. Authorities differ as to whether he 
landed at Cape Breton Island or Cape 
Bonavista on the east coast of Newfound- 
land. It is noteworthy, however, that, on 
his return, his report stated “that the sea 
is full of fish which are taken not only with 
the net but also with a basket in which a 
stone is put so that the basket may plunge 
into the water and that so many fish 
has this new land that the Kingdom need 
have no more business with Iceland and 
that from this country there will be a 
very great trade in fish 

[his prophecy has proved true enough 
for, in the centuries that followed, England 
drew her supply of salt fish from the 
prolific fisheries of the new found land 
\nd from that time until the days of 
Queen Elizabeth the history of Newfound- 
land is largely the quest of fish by the great 
maritime powers of Europe. Historians 
relate that codfish sold for ten times the 
equivalent weight of meat, and if we 
accept the accuracy of this statement, it 
becomes evident that fish was a prize 
worth venturing across two thousand miles 
of treacherous ocean, and the hardy sailors 
of the west coast of Britain were assuredly, 
in the van of those who risked the perils 
of the voyage 

In the days of Elizabeth, Martin 
Frobisher was fired with the ambition to 
find a sea-way to the Orient by the north 
and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, half-brother of 
the great Sir Walter Raleigh, saw in New- 
foundland an outpost for England, should 
this northern route become a reality 
Indeed, it was a widely circulated pamphlet 
written by Gilbert on this long dreamed of 
north-west passage that is believed to have 
been instrumental in inspiring the voyage 
of Martin Frobisher. [In 1583 Gilbert, with 
five small ships and some two hundred 
adventurous souls on board, sailed from 
Plymouth and, arriving at St. John's, took 
possession of the land in the Queen's 


name. Gilbert accomplished his principal 
purpose, annexed Newfoundland to Eng- 


land as its first colony, and, in so doing, 
laid the foundation of a vast Empire 
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The settlement of Newfoundland and 
its future as a British colony was accom- 
plished under many difficulties. At the 
time of Gilbert's voyage England was not 
yet mustress of the seas, and it was five 
more vears before she defeated the great 
Spanish Armada and made it safe for 
migration to the New World Then, in 
the rising era of colonization, Newfound- 
land was not overlooked 

A few scattered fishing hamlets had 
already been established on the east coast 
when John Guy of Bristol, with a view to 
permanent settlement of the island, made 
a series of voyages bringing men chosen for 
their skill in various trades, together with 
live stock for breeding purposes, and the 
colonization idea spread until there were 
half a dozen little villages, chiefly on the 
south and east shores However, these 
early groups, Guys, Vaughans, Falk- 
lands, Baltemane's, Kirkes and others 
were bitterly resented by the transient 
fishermen who saw competition on their 
best fishing-grounds 

A period of almost two centuries passed 
without extensive settlement of the island 
Vessels came during the fishing season 
from Spain, Italy and France as well as the 
British Isles, actuated only by self interest 
and it was not to their advantage that the 
island be colonized) There were actually 
laws laid down in England in 1633 stating 
that all owners of ships trading with New- 
foundland were forbidden to carry any 
persons not of the ships crew and that 
speedy punishment would be inflicted on 
the offenders! 

The French established themselves in 
Newfoundland at Placentia in 1662, and 
during the long period of the French wars, 
by reason also of the strongholds which 
France had built in Canada, she was able, 
from that base, to prey upon the straggling 
English settlements of this much harassed 
country. Privateers used to hide in the 
deep bays and capture fishing vessels; and 
expeditions from the French foothold on 
the south coast frequently crossed the 
country and sacked the British capital of 
St. John's. Reprisals were made and the 
colonist was always the chief sufferer. In 
addition, these raids and invasions were 


little short of disastrous to the fishing 
business itself 
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With the coming of peace with France, 
there followed a steady increase of popula- 
tion, land being placed under cultivation 
and many thriving outposts began to grow 
in importance. Shipbuilding became an 
important business, and gradually there 
arose an organized colony in which social 
and economic improvements were begin- 
ning to be effected 

At the time of Confederation in Canada 
the population of Newfoundland had 
grown to 125,000 people. The seal fishery, 
begun by the Basques, was prospering, and 
nearly four hundred ships and fifteen 
thousand men were engaged in it. Logging 
and mining were both on the verge of 
becoming industries on the island. A few 
years prior to that time the Newfound- 
landers had applied for and 
Responsible Government from the British 
Parliament, and had elected to stay out 
of the Confederation of the Canadian 
Provinces 

foward the beginning of the century 
large pulp and paper interests from England 
hecame interested and spent vast sums and 


received 


Most imposing building of the old 

town of Placentia is the Cathedral 

Deeply religious, most of the people 

living in the outlying sections of New- 

foundland are = Roman Catholic 
aith 
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gave much employment in the _ island 
They were followed by an American con- 
cern on the west coast, and, through these 
two industries alone, many thousands of 
Newfoundlanders found employment 

About this time also there was romance 
in the forwarding to Ottawa for analysis 
some curious red rock from Bell Island in 
Conception Bay. The deposit has since 
become known as one of the richest iron 
ore mines in the world. A few years later 
an excellent zinc lead deposit was found at 
Red Indian Lake near the west coast, and, 
before long, it was known that many other 
valuable minerals existed on the island 
copper, gold, silver, sulphur, molybdenite 

in addition to those already exploited 
These industries are the result of the 
construction of the transinsular railway to 
Port au Basque in 1897 

These conditions led up to the Great 
War era when Newfoundland experienced 
a very good market in Europe for its 
products. Indeed, during the dark days 
of submarine warfare, toward the end of 


1916, the price of fish rose from $6.00 to 


The Shore Road leading from Placen- 
tia at the head of the deep bay along 
the coast to within a few miles of 
Cape St. Mary, its terminus being the 
little village of Branch. 
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Caplin run in vast numbers about the coast. Preserved in frozen form. they are used as bait. Dehydrated, they 
make excellent fish meal 


Laying the thoroughly salted split cod on spruce boughs on the docks at St. John’s 
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The fishing fleet and the harvest 
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$18.00 per quintal, and, even following the 
armistice, good prices continued as foreign 
markets began to pick up again and 
catches were encouraging. The large news- 
print paper mill development at Corner 
Brook was in production by 1923 and con- 
siderable numbers of men were employed 
at a good wage rate 

Then, within a few years, there began 
for Newfoundland, together with the rest 
of the world, a vast period of depression 
Steadily she found her foreign markets 
falling off. and, with the overwhelming 
bulk of her population dependent directly 
upon the fisheries. This loss of income 
combined with a series of poor catches 
obliged thousands to draw upon their 
meagre savings, the exhaustion of which 
plunged the island into the depths of 
despair. Relief administration was devised 
of necessity, but, of course, heavily in- 
creased the borrowing against a future day 
of reckoning 

Blow upon blow hit the Newfoundland- 
ers. With the Ethiopian crisis came the 
application of sanctions upon Italy, former- 
ly a good customer. This was followed by 
the civil war in Spain, and again trade with 
Newfoundland was disrupted. And _ so 
once more misfortune struck heavily with 
disturbed and weakened markets for the 
fishing industry, little money in circulation 
and an overwhelming debt falling due. In 
1933, owing to the desperate financial con- 
dition of the country, the British Govern- 
ment, at the request of the Administration 
in power, appointed a Royal Commission 
to investigate the finances and economic 
affairs of the island 

The findings of this Commission recom- 
mended the suspension of the Constitution 
and creation of a Commission of Govern- 
ment with rehabilitation of the island's 
economy to be financed by Great Britain 
and deficits of the Commission of Govern- 
ment to be met by grants-in-aid from that 
country. The Legislature of Newfound- 
land adopted the report, and the new 
arrangement took effect early in 1935 
The Board consisted of seven members 
headed by the Governor of the colony as 
Chairman. Three were sent out from 
London and three were Newfoundlanders, 
all appointments being made by the 
British Government 
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[his Commission set out its first five- 
year term and, with certain changes in 
personnel, commenced a second British- 
ers who helped save the island from bank- 
ruptcy have applied intelligent methods to 
assist economic recovery. New roads have 
been opened, educational facilities im- 
proved, and a land reconstruction scheme 
has been encouraged. The railway is now 
under Government control, and, due to 
better freighting facilities for the mines 
has improved so that to the casual observer 
the case of Newfoundland seems to be more 
favourable By a decision of the Privy 
Council in 1927 a large section of eastern 
Labrador under dispute with Quebec was 
ceded to Newfoundland This amounted 
to 110,000 square miles, including timber 
and mineral property and Grand Falls on 
the Hamilton River with its tremendous 
power possibilities 

No study of the situation could be 
complete without mention of the character- 
istics of the Newfoundlander himself, which 
must have had a vital bearing on any 
economic recovery of the future At the 
present time the population is almost 
entirely British and native-born. The great 
majority are of English and Irish descent 
and, although many are several generations 
removed from their lands of origin, vet 
they retain their national or cultural back- 
ground to a marked degree This is, of 
course, most pronounced in the numerous 
outlying districts where they live much as 
their grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
did when they first settled in some small 
cove and where their descendants have 
clung ever since. True, new settlements 
have been set up slowly along the coast, 
but they are peopled by inhabitants of the 
original settlements, and they carry with 
them the same outlook, mannerisms and 
tongue. There has been very little change 
down through the years 

They are extremely hard workers 
Most of them toil steadily all the year 
round, but it is most pronounced during 
the long fishing season when the New- 
foundlander exhausts himself not only with 
the sheer toil of the work but by the long 
hours and lack of sleep. As a class these 
fishermen are as shrewd, frugal and hard 
working as any in the world. In addition 


they are a simple, friendly, warm-hearted 
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Many thousands of horse 
power of hydro-electric 
eneray can ve gener sted 


in Newfoundland 


Streams and rivers teem with 
trout, and salmon fishing is 
excellent 


Far in the interior magnif 
icent scenes such as this 
call to the hunter and 
fisherman Expert _river- 
men are needed as guides 
on these great waterways 
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Lear's Cove near Cape St. Mary showing a banker washed up in a terrific storm. 


folk, thus combining the best attributes of 
human nature 

There is no question that the intelligent 
Newfoundlander realizes that to win and 
hold his trade he must take advantage of 
every aid and opportunity that is offered 
to him. To-day many fishing vessels are 
in touch by wireless with their markets and 
sources of ice and bait. The Broadcasting 
Corporation of Newfoundland, which began 
its services in March of 1939 at St. John’s 
is on the air several times daily with island 
news, and relays many British and 
foreign broadcasts. In consequence, the 
small outlying settlements far up the coast 
and cut off sometimes for months from any 
other communication, listen in frequently 
on matters of immediate importance 
codfish, the fishery 
salmon, halibut, 

The fresh-fish 


also 


In addition to 
exports include herring 
turbot, squid and lobster 
industry is increasing in importance as 
compared with the time-honoured salt 
fish trade. To meet Icelandic and other 
competition, different and more attractive 
methods of preparing fish are being at- 
tempted. 


The new and varied uses of fish oils is 


a matter receiving much attention lhe 
restorative powers of fish ‘‘liver oils has 
long been accepted. Less widely known 


are the uses of cod-liver oil in its crude state 
in the tanning industry, being particularly 
valuable in the manufacture of chamois 
leather, for tempering steel and hence 
just now, very much in demand — and in 
the preparation of lower-grade soaps. [he 
Fisheries Board is also interested in a 
herring reduction scheme for the manu- 
facture of oil and meal. These illustrations 
of the present-day Newfoundlander are 
applied, of course. in many other ways 
There is a tremendous potential mineral 
wealth in Newfoundland. In a country 
whose rocky outcrops are largely Precam- 
brian and where already have been found 
such valuable properties as Buchans lead 
and zinc mines and Bell Island, it is highly 
probable that there will be new dis- 
coveries of importance. The Government 
is wisely encouraging private exploitation 


and maintains a laboratory and assay 
office. At the present time, trained geolo- 


gists from various universities in Canada 
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St. Bride's Cove on Placentia Bay near Cape St. Mary 


and the Lnited States are covering the 
island. L-xpert opinion also tends to the 
belief that it will be the mineral resources 
of Labrador rather than its forests that 
will become the source of wealth in the 
future 

The importance of agriculture has been 
overshadowed by the traditional depend- 
ence on the fisheries. There are limited 
areas of fine farming land, especially in the 
west of the island where the soil is deep and 
rich. climate, although not suited 
for grain growing is admirable for live- 
stock breeding and the growing of ordinary 
vegetables. Wild berries, particularly blue- 
herries, grow in abundance and a business 
of considerable importance has developed 
in their export. lhere are many acres of 
hog land in various sections suitable for 
draining and useful for pasturage, hay and 
even vegetable cultivation 

l-arming has not shown the progress it 
should due to so many people being engaged 
in fishing and lumbering In 1934 a land 
rehabilitation scheme was begun aS a 


Typical little isolated fishing village on the south coast 
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philanthropic effort to provide a new means 
of occupation. This is now a State project 
and financed by periodic grants. The 
Government is devoting more attention to 
agricultural development so as to provide 
much needed work and make the people 
more self-sustaining 

Then, too, it is decidedly possible that 
the present European war will have a far- 
reaching effect on the islands economy 
For instance, trade between [-rance and 
England and the Scandinavian countries in 
many respects paralleled that with New- 
foundland. The former has been disrupted 
and this should mean larger sales for New- 
foundland in European markets. In addi- 
tion, the British and IFrrench fishing fleets 
are adversely affected by the war 

Newfoundlanders do not expect the 
price of codfish to reach the extreme 
heights of 1917-18. but an advance to the 
approximate 1914 level of $6.70 per quintal 
would go far to assist the fishermen who, 
for the past few years, have been receiving 
prices below even the cost of production 


Coming ashore with a heavy catch of caplin 


Next to fishing, the most important 
business in Newfoundland is pulp and 
paper, and the two large mills on the island 
are now both owned by British interests 
[hese to-day are working to capacity and 
although transportation to England may 
prove a problem, rapidly rising prices and 
additional sales in the United States are 
bound to assist this industry 


A rather extraordinary situation arises 
at the Wabana iron mines on Bell Island 
owned by The Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corporation. Here is to be found one of 
the richest iron ore deposits in the world 
(an estimated two billion tons valued at 
hundreds of millions of dollars), and, since 
the outbreak of war, it has lost its largest 
market Germany. In 1939 these mines 
exported a total of 1.6 million tons of iron 
ore of which |.1 million went to Germany 
However, there seems no doubt that Great 
Britain will now take much of this ore, and 
Dosco’s mills at Sydney will be using 
additional tonnage due toincreased activity. 


The long-term rehabilitation program- 


me may be affected by the war: the periodic 
grants sustaining it may have to be 
curtailed) However. better prices tor pro- 
duce resulting from high prices for fish 
would mean additional tax revenues I[n- 
deed, better prices for both fish and news- 
print should bring a substantial increase 
in the export trade of the colony and which 
in turn, will bring larger imports, for the 
country is dependent on outside sources 
for most of its food requirements and also 
for manufactured goods of an essential 
kind. Newfoundland, incidentally, with 
its present 275,000 population, is an excel- 
lent outlet for Canadian manufactured and 
farm products, some of the most important 
items being flour, meals, coal, clothing and 
machinery 

Newfoundland’s chief claim to fame in 
transatlantic air travel is its location on 
the great Circle Route between population 
densities in Europe and America 

At Botwood, once known only as the 
summer shipping port for products of the 
paper mills at Grand Falls and mineral 
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concentrates from bBuchans, there is now 
located an important seaplane base. [Thirty 
miles from Botwood lies the great land 
aerodrome constructed by Imperial Air- 
ways, for it is the British belief that 
ultimately the fast Atlantic crossing must 
he by land plane navigating in the strato- 
sphere 

Placentia Bay, on the southern coast of 
Newfoundland, has been chosen as an air 
and naval base site under the destroyers- 
for-bases deal between the United States 
and Great Britain’ This bay is fifty-five 
miles in width at its mouth and ninety 
miles in length Opposite the neighbour- 
ing Fortune Bay are the two islands of St 
Pierre and Miquelon, ceded by treaty in 
the eighteenth century to France, as a 
shelter for her North American fishermen, 
and now all that remains of French 
sovereignty in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
area 

Placentia Bay has considerable depth 
and can provide a suitable anchorage for 
large warships. An air field is also to be 
constructed on its shores 


When fully equipped this Newfound- 
land base, afloat and with aeroplanes. will 
act as a covering point for great cities such 
as Halifax. Montreal and Boston as well 
as nearby St. Johns 


Ceribou, moose and bear 
plentifull in the forest 
areas. 
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Newfoundlanders are already playing 
their part in active defence of the Empire 
both on land and sea A total of over six 
thousand men have already been sent to 
Great Britain’ Iwo thousand of these are 
in the Royal Navy Newfoundlanders are 
credited with being the best small boat men 
in the world more than twelve hundred 
in the Royal Artillery, some hundreds in 
the Royal Air Force and the remainder in 
the Forestry Corps, working in the United 
Kingdom as did their predecessors in the 
first Great War. The Royal Newfoundland 
Regiment, which served with distinction in 
the Gallipoli campaign, and in France 
during the Great War, was not revived 
for the present struggle. \ewfoundlanders 
enlisted as artillervmen carry the ancient 
colony s emblem of the caribou as they man 
the guns in defence of Britain 

It seems reasonable to believe that the 
situation is slowly improving and_ the 
traditional isolation of the country is 
lessening. The Newfoundlander is very 
tenacious and has a great fighting spirit 
In the final analysis. it is the people them- 
selves who hold the key to Newfoundland s 
economic progress, and it will be those fine 
inborn qualities of mind and heart which 
are going to count the most 
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by DONALD BUCHANAN 


VERY month during the past vear, you 

have been seeing in your lIccal theatre 
a film, a sort of Canadian “March of 
lime’, on the progress of the Dominion at 
war. One of the most notable of these 
motion pictures was “Wings of Youth” in 
which the Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan was described These have all been 
productions of the National Film Board of 
Ottawa. You may accordingly have been 
wondering what this institution was, how 
it came into being, and what it is planning 
to do, in addition to these war pictures 

[he National Film Board has objectives 
that will take it past the era of war into 
a future of peace and reconstruction. What 
it wishes to do is to use the film to enlist 
the interest of the common man and woman 
in public affairs, in the life and activity of 
(‘anadians; it wants, in a word, to bridge 
the gap between the citizen and the 
community. As it was established im- 
mediately before September 1939. the 
Board naturally obtained its first great 
opportunity for service in the field of war 
information. The quickness with which it 
responded to this emergency has been | 
praiseworthy 

The origin of its activities goes back to 
only three vears ago, when John Grierson 
was asked to make a report to the Dom- 
inion Government on Canadian film needs 
[he problem at that time was to achieve | 
better co-ordination of existing govern- 
mental expenditures on motion pictures 
then mainly for tourist and trade promo- 
tion. Grierson, the expert they called in 
was a native of Stirling. Scotland. who 
after a wide background of travel and 
study in Europe and the United States 
had been, in succession, head of the film 
unit of the Empire Marketing Board and | 
of the General Post Office in Great Britain 
He, as much as any man, had been res- 
ponsible for the growth of the documentar 
film, or as he called it, “the cinema which 
builds its stories out of the humdrum of 
daily events 


HOME FRONT" (top to bottor Women's aux- 
iliary transport service; instructress in Ajir Training 
Plan; sewing wing fabric; typing ass for soldiers 


in Active Service canteen 
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WORLD’S SCREEN 


When Grierson wrote his report, he 
underlined methods by which Canada could 
make, and distribute to advantage, these 
films of fact. The projection of Canada, 
both abroad and to her own people he 
felt. could be accomplished by the ade- 
quate production and distribution of short 
films, one reel and two reels in length, not 
only of news and travel but also on the life 
and industry of Canada 

In the spring of 1939, the National 
film Act was passed by the Dominion 
Parliament. This authorized the estab- 
lishment of the National Film Board, to 
consist of the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, one other member of the Privy 
Council of Canada, three representative 
civil servants and three laymen. This 
board was to appoint a commissioner, 
possessing the following principal duties 
to advise upon the making and distribution 
of national films designed to help Cana- 
dians in all parts of Canada to under- 
stand the ways of life and the problems 
of Canadians in other parts; to co-ordinate 
national and departmental film activities: 
to advise upon methods of securing quality 
and efficiency in the production and dis- 
tribution of government films, and to 
represent the Board in its relations with 
commercial newsreel and non-commercial 
organizations. Mr. Grierson accepted the 
post for a limited period in order to 
initiate this work, now carried on under the 
Chairmanship of Hon. Jas. A. Mackinnon 

Besides the motion pictures about the 
war, which loom so important now and 
which are being issued every month to your 
local theatres, the Film Board also arranges 
the production of films describing the 
workings of state and governmental agen- 
cies, motion pictures on tourism, short 
reels, too, on vocational training and some 
lo mm. films to be used in the schools 

Let us take the co-ordination of depart- 
mental activities first. Agriculture may 
wish to explain the value of tree planting 
and windbreaks on the prairies: the Depart- 
ment of Labour has apprenticeship schemes 


HOME troops leave for 
overseas 
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Full kit 


in youth training that can effectively be 
portrayed to the public as human drama on 
the screen; the work of trappers, prospectors, 
miners in the North-West Territories, can 
be exploited by the camera; the National 
Gallery is interested in showing how 
Canadian painters work, and what the 
technique of their craft is. [These depart- 
ments consult with the Government Film 
Commissioner and decide how best the 
money they have available for this purpose 
can be spent. The Government, itself, has 
a production unit, the Motion Picture Bu- 
reau in Ottawa in charge of Frank Badgley 
This unit, however, is only one of several 
film-making plants in Canada. There are 
for instance, two fairly large commercial 
producers of industrial and advertising 
films, one in Montreal and one in Toronto 
and a few smaller firms are also able to 
accept contracts 

The Film Board must decide where the 
work required can most effectively be 
produced. Enough is given to the Govern- 
ment Bureau to keep it actively engaged: 
the rest is allotted to commercial units 
The Film Commissioner maintains a con- 
stant supervision over what is being done 
and his office is responsible for the final 
approval of the finished reels 

To return to war information, the 
principal achievement in that field is the 
“Canada Carries On’, produced by 


series 
the Board and financed by the Office 
of Public Information. These pictures 
from “Atlantic Patrol” to “Letter from 


form a sort of cavalcade 


Camp Borden 


Air graduates at Trenton 


of Canada at war [hat some two and one- 
quarter million people in Canadian theatres 
alone see each of these films is important 
that there is also an estimated audience of a 
million for them in Australia and New 
-ealand, a larger number in Great Britain 
and that, through the American newsreels 
items selected from them are seen. in 
addition, by many more million in the 
Lnited States, is even more significant 


The first offering, “Atlantic Patrol , was 
a spectacle of our destroyers at sea, the 
hardships and the thrills of patrol duty, otf 
the searching for mines and submarines 
The later films have been perhaps less 
concentrated upon spectacle; there was, in 
“Letter from Aldershot’, an emphasis on 
the man behind the masses rather than on 
the glory and show of a great army in 
training. One of the directors, who has 
been working on them, has described these 
films as “pictures to the people from the 
people and he has added, “we movie men 
are only the agents for sending the mes- 
sage . “We began , he said, “to take our 
cameras and microphones more often to the 
unbuttoned ease of the barrack room rather 
than onto the parade-ground. And in the 
field of war industry, a man handling a 
machine with the personal affection of a 
good workman was worth a bigger close-up 
than the magnates in conference. There 
has certainly been a variety of story and 
appeal. For example, in “Home Front 
theatre patrons saw the part being played 
by the women of Canada, in hospitals, in 
war work of all kinds. Other titles have 


“HOME FRONT” (left to 
right):—-Mothers guarding 
children against epidemics 
women working on Red 
Cross comforts 


Motor cycle corps at Camp Borden 
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(left to right): 
Girls sorting bank- 
notes; knitting at 


“WINGS OF YOUTH” (left to right Trainees at Trenton; ground crew refuel transport; air mechanics strip 
engine 


been “l-ront of Steel’, “Wings of Youth 
about the Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan), “Squadron 992”, “Britain at Bay’ 
and “Un du XNIlicme All these were 
produced under Canadian supervision, ex- 
cept “Squadron 992” and ‘Britain at 
Bay . which were British reels adapted for 
Canadian distribution. French versions 
exist for each subject while “Un du 
NX]lieme’, made at Valcartier, is an 
entirely French production. In addition 
five-minute shorts have keen made about 
the training camps organized under the 
National War Service Plan in Quebec 
Similar reels about the camps elsewhere 
may shortly be made in English. Then, to 
assist the Government with special appeals, 
the Board makes trailers like “Call to a 
Nation” (for the first War Loan), “A 
Personal Duty (for War Savings Certifi- 
cates) and ‘Canada Maker of Airmen” 
(for the Royal Canadian Air Force), and 
arranges for their distribution commerciall\ 
Supervision of production of such films 
is a great task in itself, but only one task 
The pictures have to be distributed, too 
Here is where the business contacts of the 
Film Board become not merely continental 
but world wide as well. It is a question of 
getting things seen from province to 
province, and then from nation to nation 
In this realm the figures are astronomical 
As has been mentioned, about two and one- 
quarter million people in Canada see each 
film in the series, “Canada Carries On” 


HOME FRONT” 


home. 


Columbia Pictures distribute them in 800 
I:-nglish theatres and France-lkilm releases 
them to some sixty-five French cinema 
halls in the Dominion, and more theatres 
are being added each month. Through 
Paramount, they are sent to about one 
thousand theatres in the United Kingdom, 
and by Fox Film to between six and eight 
hundred houses in Australia and New 
cealand. They are distributed in the 
Dutch East Indies and Malaya, in Siam 
and India, and through the United King- 
dom Ministry of Information in the Near 
East. As for the United States, each of 
the five United States newsreel companies 
cuts a story out of these Canadian war 
releases, and these are then seen by the 
patrons of several thousand United States 
theatres and throughout South America 


Less obvious than the theatrical audi- 
ence, but nevertheless important, are those 
masses of citizens who see the new films 
in smaller halls, through community or 
social groups, or in clubs and schools. The 
war pictures are being released after a certain 
period in the non-theatrical, 16mm. size; and 
also some special informational films, in 16 
mm. only, like “On Guard for Thee ’, are 
being prepared. In this way, an additional 
audience of about three-quarters of a million 
people may eventually be tapped in Canada 
alone. Especially designed for this field 
are a group of background films on Cana- 
dian peoples and economic problems. Here 
we find such titles as: “Waterways of 
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Left column:—-Blood bank (top to bot- 
tom): Taking blood trom donor; testing 
condensing; storing; transfusion 

Right column Training for service 
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FRONT’ 
Left column:—Textiles for the troops. 
Right column: Women’s organized serv- 
ice: knitting; weaving; rug-making; quilt- 
ing; winding yarn. 
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Canada’, “Toilers of the Grand Banks , 
“Farmers of the Prairies , “Canadas 
West Coast Mountains , “Peoples of Can- 
ada’, and “Timber Front’. Other series 
like this will be produced later, and it is 
hoped that when collaboration with pro- 
vincial educational authorities becomes 
more extensive, some teaching films related 
directly to the various school curricula 
will be made 


This revealing of Canadians to them- 
selves is one objective. The other is to 
make Canada known abroad. We have 
seen how this is being done, with eminent 
success, in the series “Canada Carries On 
Another method has been to encourage 
outside companies to make pictures in the 
Dominion. Last winter, the Film Board 
and the Office of Public Information 
extended their co-operation to March of 
Time, Inc. for their special issue on 
“Canada at War , a film which was shown 
afterwards to audiences in practically every 
nation of the world, except the major 
totalitarian states, Nazi Germany, Fascist 
Italy, Soviet Russia and Japan. This year 
March of Time is back doing another film 
about the Dominion, more specially on the 
Canadian people themselves. The advan- 
tage of having our life, our industry, 
and our war activities shown abroad in 
a variety of films with different levels of 
appeal is great 

There is finally the question of tourism 
Here some new 16 mm. films, such as 
“Peace River’, also “Birds of Canada” 
and “Flowers of Canada’, ‘Ottawa , 
Great Lakes and Iceland on the 


Scenes from ‘Farmers of the Prairies’ and 
Wings of Youth’ 
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Prairies beautiful items natural 
colours, will soon be available for show- 
ing to small groups and clubs in other 
countries. The Film Board has co- 
operated with the Tourist Bureau of British 
Columbia in bringing a Universal produc- 
tion unit to Vancouver Island to do a reel 
about the attractions of that island, that 
will be distributed in a popular theatrical 
series, entitled “Going Places . An expan- 
sion in this type of activity will be the 
next step forward. Already the Board is 
working with the Dominion Tourist Advi- 
sory Committee in drafting plans. A 
system of federal-provincial collaboration 
on production and financing is envisaged 

This projection of Canada is going 
to be a long job, if it is to be done per- 
manently and done well. Talent and more 
talent, script-writers, camera-men, direc- 
tors, must be found or trained. Men of 
imagination are needed to help create 
these documents. Some are being dis- 
covered among the ranks of those enthu- 
siastic amateurs who are making such 
excellent 16 mm. films in Canada. In 
addition, a system of apprenticeship is 
being tried out at the Government Motion 
Picture Bureau. Certainly the success of 
the Film Board will be measured in the 
long run by the extent to which Canadian 
talent can be used and applied creatively, 
to this task of film making. To-day Canada 
is gathering together her forces in war, and 
is taking her part in settling the issues of 
the world. This story we are telling 
effectively in motion pictures. That is the 
essential beginning. Later we shall have 
the story of our future to relate 


Scenes from “Waterways of Canada’, 
“West Coast Mountains’, “Toilers of 
the Grand Banks” and “Wings of Youth’ 
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ATLANTIC PATROL”’:—Life on a Canadian destroyer 
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“HOME FRONT"’:—From the far corners of the Dominion, north, south, east and west, Canadian women 
organize in united action to serve the troops. Typical scenes of activit 
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“TIMBER FRONT":—A quarter of a million men are employed each year to harvest Canada’s forest crops. 
Stages in the harvest scene from forest to mill yard. 
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OLD FORT KAMLOOPS 


by F. HENRY JOHNSON 


British 
hundred 


N 1937 the City of Kamloops 
Columbia, celebrated its one 
and twenty-fifth anniversary 
A century and a quarter ago, the great 
interior Of Our westernmost province Was 
almost unexplored. Four little stockaded 
trading posts. Forts McLeod, St. James 
I-raser and George. clustering within a 
circle of a hundred miles in the upper 
Fraser basin such was then the extent 
of the white man's penetration of the vast 
wilderness beyond the Rockies Then in 
the fall of 1811 came a party of fur traders 
under David Stuart from John Jacob 
\stor s recently-built Fort Astoria at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. Making 
their way up the Okanagan River into what 
is now British Columbia, they saw, for the 
first time, the beauty of Okanagan Lake 
framed in its sunlit valley. Continuing 
farther north they crossed the hills between 
there and the South Thompson River, and 
followed the latter stream to its junction 
with the North Thompson. At the forks 
of the rivers they came to a village of the 
Shuswap Indians called Cumcloups, or 
Kamloops, “the meeting of the waters 


Being cordially received by the Indians 
here they wintered, returning to the 


Columbia in March 

The next year the party returned to 
Kamloops, and, in September 1812, estab- 
lished a regular post on the present site of 
the city. A month later, the Northwest 
Company, not to be outdone by their 
rivals to the south in invading this new 
territory, built a post adjoining the Astor- 
ians, and, in November 1813, purchased 
the property of the John Jacob Astor 
Company. A final change in ownership 
was effected in 1821, when the Northwest 
Company united with the Hudsons Bay 
Company, and Fort Kamloops flew the 
ensign of the Company of Gentlemen 
Adventurers 

In 1828, in the course of his travels 
through New Caledonia, as_ British 
Columbia was then called, Governor Simp- 
son of the Hudson's Bay Company visited 
Kamloops, about which he reported as 
follows 

“The Post of Kamloops, on Thomp- 

sons River, is a very unprofitable 

Establishment, and the principal cause 

of its being kept up as the people could 


fop left: 


be seen flowing in from the upp?r right and the South Thompson from right centre. 


be employed to more advantage, is the 
danger to which the New Caledonia 
outfits and returns would be exposed 
from the Natives of Thompsons River in 
passing to and from (Fort) Vancouver 
if we were to withdraw from their 
country The outfits of this Post are 
brought from (Fort) Vancouver to Oka- 
nagan by Boat, and from Okanagan to 
the Establishment which is situated on 
the Banks of Thompsons River a dis- 
tance of about 300 miles, by Horses 
The natives are upon the whole well 
disposed towards the Whites, but being 
numerous, it is considered advisable to 
keep a larger complement of people than 
the trade can well afford to guard 
against accident. Its present strength 
is two clerks and Eleven Men. ~ 
The “New Caledonia outfits” men- 
tioned here by Governor Simpson, recall 
the first system of land communication and 
transportation in the hinterland of British 
Columbia. Nature, it seems, never intended 
British Columbia to be linked with Eastern 
Canada. Our mountain barriers cut us oft 
from easy access to the east, while our 
valleys running north and south made more 
practical communications with our south- 
ern neighbour. Hence, from 1811 until 
Oregon was ceded to the United States in 
1846, the outlet for the furs of New Cale- 
donia was the Columbia River. The old 
Fur Brigade route was close to a thousand 
miles long—by canoe from Fort St. James 
to Fort Alexandria on the Fraser, then 
overland by pack train to Kamloops and 
on to Okanagan Lake, and from there by 


water again to meet the old square- 
riggers at Fort Vancouver, the large 


establishment built by the Hudson's Bay 
Company in 1825, a hundred miles from 
the mouth of the Columbia River. Kam- 
loops, it will be seen, was an essential link 
in this chain, and the annual arrival of the 
New Caledonia pack train a great event 
As the train required two to three hundred 
horses, and since Kamloops was the centre 
of the rolling bunch-grass country of the 
interior, a large number of the animals 
were kept there in the commodious stock- 
ade and in winter turned out on the 
nearby hills to graze 

Tragedy and drama entered soon into 
the history of the Kamloops post. On the 


The City of Kamloops at the junction of the North and South Thompson. The North Thompson is to 


The Indian village is dis- 


cernible on the left bank of the North Thompson near its mouth. Part of Mount Paul right centre. 


Bottom left:—The “Old Sourdoughs” starting young. 


Boys panning gold in Peterson Creek, Kamloops. 
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dark night of March 1, 1841, the light 
shone from the stockaded log buildings of 
l-ort Alexandria across the white fields to a 
horseman galloping over the snow. He 
was admitted at the gate and ushered into 
a warm room where John Tod, the clerk 
in charge, sat by the open fire. He had 
just finished writing to his old friend, 
[Edward Ermatinger, in far-away Upper 
Canada, and now the tranquillity of the 
scene was shattered by the news which the 
French Canadian brought from Kamloops 
Samuel Black, the clerk at Kamloops, had 
been murdered by an Indian and the white 
men of the post, fearing a massacre, had 
abandoned the fort and were fleeing in all 
directions ! 

The next morning, despite the two 
feet of snow, Tod set out for Kamloops, 
with the French Canadian and two others, 


gad 


but before leaving he added a postscript 
to his letter of the previous evening 
“March 2nd. | have just received 
intelligence of a horrid murder com- 
mitted at Thompsons River poor 
Saml. Black is no more the unfortu- 
nate man was treacherously shot dead 
in his own room sometime about the 
7th ulte by a ruthless Savage in cold 
blood the Fort is consequently at the 
mercy of the Indians and | am going to 
start immediately to take possession I 
consider it not merely as a point of 
duty to do so without waiting to consult 
any of my colleagues, but from a desire 
to save the lives of the men of the place ~ 
After a week of hard, almost constant 
travel, Tod arrived at Kamloops to find it 
inhabited only by Black's widow and 
children and Lolo, nicknamed “St. Paul’, 
a mission half-breed, who on more than one 
occasion rendered loyal service to the 
company. In a few days posses of fur 
traders arrived from Fort Colville and 
Fort Vancouver and carried death and 
terror to the Indian population. Tod left 
for the Columbia but later was placed in 
charge of Kamloops to restore order out of 
chaos. This he did in a remarkably short 
time. From Lolo he learned the name of 
the murderer, who was trailed like a wild 
beast from place to place until finally 
hunted down on the banks of the Fraser 
But the episode was to end more 
dramatically than this. While being con- 
veyed by boat across the river to the fort 
he upset the canoe and tried to make his 
escape, but on reaching the bank he was 
driven back wounded into the river and 
there drowned. lod was able to report 
in his next letter to his friend Ermatinger 
that “the miscreant — had been taken and 
made to suffer the penalty due to his 
crime and that the natives were now 
remarkably quiet 
Tod was a peculiar individual — a blend 
of two personalities — the hard, intelligent, 
resourceful fur trader, and the keen student, 
reading anything from “A Treatise on the 
Physiological and Moral Management of 
Infancy to the New Testament, and 
philosophizing on the Doctrine of the 
Trinity and the tenets of Calvinism. He 
did not like the life of a fur trader and 
longed pathetically for a home and farm 
near St. Thomas, Ontario. Yet he took 
his duties seriously, and having a high 
sense of the esprit de corps of the Honour- 
able Company, did his work faithfully 


Map showing the fur brigade route in dotted line. 


Courtesy of the Hudson's Bay Company's Archives, London, 
England 
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John Tod 


Courtesy of the British Columbia Archives 


He began his ‘reign’ at Fort Kamloops 
by moving to new quarters. The fort at 
that time was built adjoining the Indian 
village. and when Tod took itoverhe wrote 
that “never in the whole of my travels in 
this country have | beheld a place that 
exhibited a more complete picture of 
desolation than the present establishment 
of Kamloops. The buildings have ap- 
parently been long ina state of decay, and 
notwithstanding the props by which they 
are supported are fast tottering to the 
ground” Tod immediately set men at 
work, cutting and squaring timbers to 
build a new fort on the opposite side of the 
North Thompson. The new post differed 
little from the conventional type of Hud- 
sons Bay Company forts. A stockade of 
about one hundred yards square and 
fifteen to twenty feet high, equipped with 
bastions in two corners, surrounded the 
six or eight buildings which included a 
mess-room and boarding-house tor the 
officers, two or three huts for trappers and 
vovageurs, the Indian trading store and 
the storehouse for furs. In close proximity 
to the fort was a farm producing all the 
necessary vegetables. The personnel of the 
post consisted of Tod with his Indian wife 
and three children, half a dozen men and 
a half-breed boy. There is in the provincial 
Archives at Victoria an interesting oil- 
painting of the fort at this location. It is 
reputed to have been painted by John Tod, 
but, though he played the flute and com- 
posed music, we have no proof that he 
painted 

Living at this time in a building* of the 
vacated Hudson's Bay fort on the east 
side of the river was that rare old half- 
breed, Lolo. A big, thick-set man, with a 
bold intelligent cast of countenance, he had 
come into this country as a servant of the 
Northwest Company, and for twenty 
vears before Tod's time had been living 
here, a recognized leader of the Indians 
vet on friendly terms with the traders, who 
knew they had in him a staunch and 
valuable ally 

One night when Tod was busy writing 
in the fort, the door opened and in came 
Lolo. This was indeed a surprise to Tod 
who believed him to be with a party of 
Kamloops Indians on an expedition to the 
Fraser River. However, with the old 
trader s knowledge of Indian character he 
concealed his surprise and after a few 
empty remarks by way of conversation, 


Lolo came to the point by asking Tod for 
a certain sorrel horse which he had long 
coveted but with which Tod had hitherto 
refused to part When showed 
signs of continuing obstinate, Lolo played 
his trump card He informed Tod of a 
conspiracy on the part of a band of Indians 
camped on the Fraser to capture Fort 
Kamloops. Half-doubting, yet loath to 
disbelieve Lolos story, Tod ventured off 
alone next day to see for himself 

After several days hard travel on 
horse-back, in the course of which he 
caught up with his own men, Tod and his 
little party encountered the conspirators 
encamped on a flat bank not far from the 
mouth of the Thompson. To the astonish- 
ment of his own men Tod galloped forward 
and gave a dazzling display of horseman- 
ship before the silent crowd of Indians 
He had a keen insight into Indian psycho- 
logy, and he was quite confident that they 
were too astonished and curious to shoot 
at him. Suddenly he galloped straight at 
the band of Indians and pulled up his 
horse a few pacesbeforethem. “Where are 
you going and whom do you want? , he 
enquired 

Hesitatingly, an Indian replied. “We 
want Lolo, where is he? “Why , said 
Tod, “havent you heard? Lolo has the 
smallpox. Many Indians at Fort Kam- 
loops are sick with it. The sickness spread 
from Walla Walla. Thats why I have 
come to you, to warn you and to save m\ 
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*Restored in 1937 and adapted as a museum of Kamloops history 
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A “round-up” 


Indian friends from the speckled death 
Look! | have some of the white man's 
medicine and | am going to vaccinate you! 

Che effect of Tod's words was astonish- 
ing Indians have a horrible fear of small- 
pox, which is far more deadly with them 
than with whites. All thoughts of war and 
plunder were cast aside and there was a 
mad rush to be vaccinated. Tod lined 
them up, took from his pocket his old 
knife which he used for cutting tobacco 
and produced the vial of vaccine which 
Hudson's Bay men were seldom without 
He knew what he was about. Each Indian 
was told to bare his right arm where a 
good sized gash was made and vaccine 
rubbed in. The historian Bancroft writes, 
“Mr. Tod admitted to me confidentially, 
that when the turn of certain noted 
rascals, whom he was satisfied were the 
head and front of the conspiracy, came, he 
did cut away more than was absolutely 
necessary . By vaccinating their right 
arms in this crude manner he rendered them 
powerless and far too sick to contemplate 
attacking Kamloops. Lolo was rewarded 
with a gift of the sorrel horse 

Another story of the ingenious trickery 
of old Tod concerns an Indian chief called 
Nicola living to the south of Kamloops on 
the shores of a lake of the same name 
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near Kamloops 


This old chief. a man of wealth with 
seventeen wives, had a grudge against lod 
for trading guns and ammunition to the 
Indian enemies of Nicola. So he plotted to 
surprise Fort Kamloops, seize its supplies 
of powder and shot, and then fall upon his 
Indian foes 

News of the plot was pickedupby lod's 
ever-present espionage system and when 
the half-dozen whites at the fort knew of it 
they slipped away. leaving lod alone to 
face Nicola and his three hundred braves 
But the wily old trader was equal to it 
He lay in wait for the scout which he knew 
Nicola must, send. He came and Tod seized 
him and, at the point of the gun, forced him 
into the fort, made him go to the powder 
magazine and carry barrel after barrel of 
powder outside the fort gates where each 
was opened and dumped. Tod informed 
the Indian confidentially that he was 
waiting for Nicola and would fire off the 
whole pile of powder, which he said would 
be enough to destroy not only Nicolas 
braves, but the entire country-side. Tod 
himself would remain unscathed because, 
he reasoned, he could fire this off without 
any more injury to himself than if he were 
firing off a musket or cannon. The trick 
was an old one which Hudson's Bay men 
had tried in other parts of the Northwest, 
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and lod was taking a chance on these 
Indians never having heard of it. His 
hopes were justified: the Indian was pallid 


with fear, so as a reward for having 
assisted him, lod let him go. We can 


fancy old Tod's wrinkled face wreathed in 
smiles as he watched the Indian jump on 
his horse and disappear over the hill 
Nicola, on being informed of the fate that 
awaited him, became suddenly very amic- 
able, and sent off a messenger to tell Tod 
that his march to Kamloops had been 
intended purely as a peaceful trading 
expedition. Tod's acceptance of his offer 
of peace closed another episode in the 
dangerous life of the fur trader of the day 

But life was not always so thrilling and 
precarious at the old fort. After Tod left 
Kamloops about 1848 and retired to 
Vancouver Island, there was little trouble 
with the Indians and the fur trader's life 
settled down to a regular monotonous 
routine. At Christmas and New Years 
the post awoke from its humdrum existence 
for a few brief days of riotous, rowdy 
living, only to subside again into its every- 
day sober life. The chroniclers of the fort 
must have found it hard to make an entry 
in their journals for some days. There was 
little else to record than the weather, 


trading, wood-cutting, and planting pota- 


Dawson Falls, Clearwater, B. C 


1800, trader 
“One of 
the hens killed itself by swallowing a pin, 


On Friday, March 22, 
successor, wrote 


toes 
Manson 


which of course we only found out by 
having a regular postmortem examina- 
tion. During the oppressive heat of 
summer there was little else to record in the 
fort journal than the activities of the 
mosquitoes: “Saturday, July 25, 1868 
Musquitoes (sic) out of doors bearable 
Monday, July 27, 1868, Musquitoes pretty 
bad Friday, July 31, 1868. Mus- 
quitoes very bad” 

Two months later we find an eye- 
opening entry in the same trader s journal: 
“September 28, 1868. This is the dullest 
place I ever was in — received a visit from 
a camel, much to the astonishment and 
terror of my children. After showing us 
how the camels do in Asia Minor, such as 
kneeling down and squeaking, etc. he took 
his departure, chewing the cud of con- 
tentment. Our first glance at thisentry 
elicited some remarks about the potency 
of the Hudson's Bay Company's liquor, but 
further investigation vindicates Mr. Man- 
son's sobriety and honour. There were 
camels in British Columbia in those days, 
and they were not travelling with circuses 

When the Cariboo Road was hewn out 
of the Fraser Canyon by Governor Douglas 
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and extended into the gold fields of the 


Cariboo, an astute German, named Lau- 
meister, brought with him into British 
Columbia from California about twenty 


camels. [he United States Government 
had originally introduced Bactrian camels 
into California during the “fifties” for 
transportation over the Californian deserts, 
and Laumeister thought that as pack- 
animals they would be excellently adapted 
to the dry belt of the interior of British 
Columbia. But “East is East, and West 
is West, and never the twain shall meet’ 

and everything went wrong. The sharp 
rocks of the Cariboo Road cut their feet 
and many of them sickened and died 
The unearthly appearance and _ strong 
stench of the beasts frightened the pack 
trains of mules and horses and sent them 
plunging over precipices into the swirling 
yellow river below. Finally, the camels 
were turned loose to graze on the bunch- 
grass country about Kamloops, and this is 
how, on that autumn day of 1868, Mr 


Manson had a visit from the camel 
In 1858 when the Colony of British 
the exclusive trad- 


Columbia was created 


One of the camels that visited trader Manson on that 
dull September day in 1868 


ing rights of the Hudson's Bay Company 
were revoked. Up to this time, its word 
had been law from the Rockies to the sea 
but now, although the Company continued 
to maintain certain of its more prosperous 
fur-trading posts, its monopoly was gone 
Che influx of miners into the district about 
Kamloops and later of settlers, some of 
whom made the long trek overland trom 
the prairies, brought to a close the fur- 
trading history of this link in the great 
Company's chain; but like many another 
palisaded fur post, it gave birth to a 
modern city 

Looking back over the history not only 
of this fort but of the many establishments 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, we acquire 
a wholesome respect for the rugged char- 
acter of the fur-traderof that vanished era 
In later life, John Tod wrote that to many 
people “it seems altogether incompre- 
hensible how the Companys officers, in 
former times, always few in number 
often alone and single handed widely 
scattered over a country, in extent nearly 
equal to Europe itself, should yet have been 
able to keep its numerous and lawless tribes 
of savages in such complete subjection as 
they generally did I tell them that our 
sway, such as it was, rested on a moral 
foundation, but tho partaking of that 


character chiefly, it by no means excluded 
the 


a proper digree (sic) of 


severity 
moment it became necessary 
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Fort Kamloops, from the painting reputedly by John Tod, in the 
British Columbia Archives 
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Peculiar clay formations known as “The Hoodoos”’ on the south shore of Kamloops Lake a few miles west 
Kamloops. They are similar in formation to the Castle Crags of Northern California. 


Left:—The Murtle River is a tributary of the Clearwater River. 


Right:—The Clearwater River flows into the North Thompson about ninety miles north of Kamloops. In 1821 and 
for a few years following, the Hudson's Bay Company used the Clearwater River route for bringing its fur brigade 
from the Upper Fraser to the North Thompson River and via Kamloops to the mouth of the Columbia. 
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The natives of New Guinea are excellent fishermen, using the outrigger canoes which they build themselves 
In shallow water the canoe is pushed forward by means of 4 pole, while in deeper water they paddle them with 
one-bladed peddles 
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A TRIP UP THE SEPIK RIVER, 


NEw GUINEA 


by FRANK L. FOURNIER 


OLD is plentiful in New Guinea, some 

of it known to man; some as yet 
undiscovered. Toward the end of 1933 
reports of a find up the Sepik River came 
through to the offices of a New Guinea 
company, and so a prospecting party, of 
which | was a member, was sent to investi- 
gate and explore 

[he expedition, consisting of four 
Europeans and about a dozen natives, left 
Madang on the north-east coast of New 
Guinea, in the second week of December, 
1933. In a small chartered pinnace we 
threaded our way amongst the islands and 
reefs of the coast, we saw copra plantations 
with their graceful palms covering miles of 
rolling hills; handsome natives out fishing 
in their outrigger canoes; and, once, an 


active volcano with its cinder cone giving 
off a plume of smoke. Lazy hours were 
spent trolling for the noble kingfish, and 
what an exciting moment it would be 
pulling a catch into the boat out of the 
reach of the sharks! After two and a half 
days of nearly continuous travel we reached 
the mouth of the river 

The Sepik is some six hundred miles 
long and has no delta or estuary. A small 
break in the coast-line and the muddy 
colour of the water are the only evidences 
of a mighty river. It is so large that an 
Australian destroyer once safely navigated 
some three hundred and fifty miles of its 
brown waters. At Marienburg, a mission 
settlement fifty miles up-stream, we char- 
tered a seventy-foot schooner, the Boina, 
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and continued our journey, [he Boina 
Was a pretty craft trom a distance of a 
hundred yards, but aboard—!! When 


the old diesel engines were ‘fired up with 
blow torches. smoke belched from the 
engine room, and one thought of Dantes 
inferno. She had no neutral and no 
reverse; when the engines started, so did 
the Boina) We spent a month and a 
half aboard her, and became familiar with 
every one of her idiosyncrasies. The 
skipper, Bill Mason, once described as the 
ugliest man in New Guinea, always killed 
a hundred cockroaches before going to 
bed at night “Just to keep them down © 
he said 

The schooner drew about eight feet of 
water, so we stayed in the centre of the 
channel and followed the thousand bends 
of the Sepik without cutting any corners 
The Sepik basin for two hundred miles is 
flat low-lying country except for a few 
rolling hills near Marienburg. The banks 
of the river down-stream are lined with a 
high wall of jungle, occasionally aflame 
with tropical flowers. Great lengths of the 
river are lined with sago palm swamps and 
wild sugar-cane, known locally as “‘pit-pit™ 


Picturesque houses in a more civilized New Guinea village 


Much of the trip is monotonous, as nothing 
can be seen but the great expanse of river 
and the uninteresting low-lying jungle 
But for the tribes who dwell on the river 
the trip would indeed have been dull 
The Sepik natives are usually of good 
physique and compare well with other 
islanders in intelligence. They are indus- 
trious and live on a higher cultural plane 
than the average New Guinea black. Their 
food is “Sac-Sac , which is prepared from 
the sago palm. It is a common sight to 
see the native women, or “marys , pre- 
paring sago along the banks of the river 
Yams, coco-nuts, sweet potatoes, bananas 
pigs, fish, etc., make up the balance of their 
diet 

We stopped a night at Angaman, where 
| saw some splendid carvings and visited 
the “house tambourang , an initiation or 
devil house where the men of the village 
gather. | always compare this building 
with our clubs a place which the men 
have set aside for privacy, and “through 
whose portals women never pass . Every- 
thing in this village is carved with the 
crocodile motif. | bought some native 
tobacco and some carved stools 
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We passed many large villages in the 
next few days, Tambinum, with over a 
thousand natives, being the largest 

On Sunday evening, the 23rd, we 
stopped at Korigo, and took motion 
pictures and photographs of the natives 
| purchased a large, well-worked “bilim’ 
for five shillings. A “‘bilim™ is comparable 
to our shopping bag, and is made from 
fibres teased out from the bark of a tree 
[he fibres are rolled into string and dyed 
with native dyes. The coloured strings are 
worked into a sack with a band, which goes 
around the head. [The stitches and designs 
are intricate for such primitive people 
The “bilim” is used by the “mary to 
carry in vegetables from the garden. The 
one | bought was a type designed to carry 
a body from battle 

When we arrived at Korigo we met a 
trader and recruiter inhis launch ‘Master 
Bobbie’ is well-known and liked by all the 
Sepiks for his generosity and fair treatment 
He took me up to the “luluais house 
where | met the chief, a respected old 
warrior. He showed us around his house 
which was divided for four families. We 
saw the sausage-like sleeping baskets in 
which the families sleep to keep away from 
the mosquitoes. They are four to five feet 
in diameter, twenty feet long, and woven 
like mat rice bags. They are held up by 
loops of “kunda a type of rattan. Every 
one gets in the long basket at night, sleep- 
ing end to end, with the flap at front tucked 
under. These baskets come from a village 
up a tributary and are bought with yams 
sago and canoes. In the house we saw 
nets and bell-shaped baskets for catching 
fish and prawns, also some very large 
earthenware pots and bowls with excellent 
moulded figures. Hanging from the ceiling 
were long carved figures with rat protectors 
to keep rodents away from the suspended 
food. The ‘‘luluai’ was chewing betel nut, 
and the stick with which he stirred his 
lime bow! was decorated with string woven 
into links of a chain. On each of the 
string chains was a brightly-coloured bird's 
body, each representing a man he had 
killed, and at the end were smaller birds, 
representing women and children he had 
killed. This “luluai’ had killed six men, 
three women and a pickaninny. Quite a 
record! He described with vivid gestures 
how each had been killed and then scalped 
These people were all head-hunters a 
decade before, and even to-day, heads, if 


only of relatives, are highly prized. They 
were never cannibals. There is consider- 
able fighting between villages up tribu- 
taries and inland from the great river even 
to-day. It is one of the main duties of the 
assistant district officer to settle disputes 
and stop the tribes from warring on one 
another 

The old “‘luluai’ proceeded to tell us 
all his troubles in ‘pidgin’ English. It 
appears that he had had five wives, three of 
whom were dead, and now he was acquiring 
another, but she wasn't all paid for. He 
produced a homespun string containing 
numerous knots in groups. This group 
represented pigs which were all paid up; 
this group canoes, of which one was owing 
and the last was for golden-lip oyster 
shells, which was decidedly a debit, as none 
had been paid. He went to some length 
to explain how he required five golden-lip 
shells to complete the purchase and asked 
“Master Bobbie” if he could help him out 
His persuasiveness resulted in a present of 
a shell — value, five shillings. He called in 
the prospective bride, a young, well- 
built “mary , and cautioned her in a rather 
strict parental way that he did not want 
the chief's wife-to-be making such a noise 
outside, and now that she was a woman 
she must conduct herself in a more dignified 
manner. She was a cheeky chit and just 
grinned, showing rows of even white teeth 

Two hundred and forty miles up-stream 
is Ambunti. It is here that controlled 
territory ends—beyond, you proceed at 
your own risk, protected only by a govern- 
ment permit and a typhoid inoculation 
Ambunti was a surprise. This farthest 
outpost of New Guinea had two fine 
European houses, a native hospital, and a 
small native police force. It also had a 
large goat population, the descendants of 
three goats brought up river by an early 
intrepid district officer big handsome 
goats that roamed unconcernedly over the 
hills and thrived on the lush New Guinea 
verdure. It is here that the first hills of 
any proportion are seen. We had our 
Christmas dinner at Ambunti, eleven white 
men sitting down together, the largest 
number to have gathered there to date 

Next stop was Buignulla, the shipyard 
of the Sepik. Above this village large 
tributaries carry trees into the Sepik. 
and Buignulla has practically a “corner 
on all those suitable for canoes. There is 
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always a watchman on duty who sees that 
no large tree gets down-stream. It was 
here | saw the largest dug-out canoe of my 
experience, one that was fifty feet long and 
four feet deep. Think of the labour in 


hollowing out this great craft and the 
struggling and straining to launch it! The 


village was most picturesque with its 
many canoes and carvings of every des- 
cription. Two large drums or “garamuts 
hoom out messages at any hour of the day 
These are shaped like a small canoe with 
a thin long opening at the top and are 
suspended by cords inside a shelter or 
signal house. They are always intricately 
painted and carved with figures. The code 
is a system of rattlings made inside the 
drum with a club, alternating with boom- 
ing blows struck on the outside. The 
“luluai was two miles away in the gardens, 
and a message was sent to him telling of 
the arrival of whites. | had the big 
kanaka signal man repeat the message to 
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ascertain if he did actually use a system 
Not a stroke or movement varied 

We paid the “‘luluai’ for the rental of 
two large canoes which we towed behind 


us up river. Somewhere about three hun- 
dred miles up-stream we _ stopped at 
Yessam. About two hours walk inland 


from this village are the only entirely nude 
people | saw in my four years in New 
Guinea. Some extraordinary markings were 
tattooed on their bodies. This tattooing 
is done with a sharpened bamboo when the 
girls are little, the long cuts are filled with | 
clay and the skin is folded over and grows 
again, leaving the ridges. Sometimes mark- 
ings have no meaning other than ornamen- 
tation, but occasionally they are symbolic l 
of events in the native’'s life 

We chugged onward up-stream, day 
after day. We passed isolated villages and 
houses built up on pilings, often forty feet 
high to clear the floods. There are stretches 
many miles long with no sign of villages or 
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natives. We planned to pass the only 
possible hostile tribe before dawn one day, 
but our timing was wrong and it was just 
breaking dawn when we arrived at the first 
village of the Wogamush peoples. The 
Wogamush are the lustiest warriors on the 
Upper Sepik, thus they have a long piece 
of the river to themselves. [They were not 
unfriendly to us, rather the opposite. They 
had seen only a handful of whites before so 
they chased after us eagerly in their large 
canoes. | counted as many as ten men in 
one canoe, all paddling in perfect rhythm 
as they stood up for no Sepik native 
paddles sitting down. About a hundred 
ran for their canoes and tried to catch 
us as we chugged by, but in the fast current 
in the middle of the river they could only 
hold their own with us, so they cut across 
a quarter-mile to the shore, and, in the 
slack water along the edge of the river, 
many of the more hardy spirits readily, 
passed us. After getting a half-mile ahead 
they cut out to the middle and waited for 
us. When we came alongside, they caught 
hold of our schooner and hung on until 
we were so held back by the dozen or more 
canoes that we were hardly making any 
progress. We could not speak their lan- 
guage so we resorted to ‘sign talk. They 
are a very bold people and were in no awe 
of the “great white masters exceedingly 
curious they jabbered and gesticulated over 
everything they saw. | struck a match to 
light a cigarette and many jumped over- 
board ready to brave the _ crocodiles 
rather than this white mans magic 
Reassured, they had to strike a few matches 
on their own account. When I! took out a 
camera they thought it was some sort of 
weapon, because like a gun, it must be 
pointed) They kept saying over and over 
the one word “Kry which might mean 
sago, trade, white man, or be merely a 
greeting such as — friend We bought 
about a hundred pounds of sago and many 
hows and arrows and other curios. These 


people do not know the value of money so 
only small knives, beads and buttons can 
be used as trade. We had hundreds of 
cards of small plain shirt buttons which 
they string around their necks or sew 
through their noses. [hese were probably 
introduced years ago by the Germans when 
they were surveying the river: at any rate 
they are highly prized by the Wogamush 
kanakas 

The natives were holding us up by 
clinging to the schooner so we had to be 
very firm and push them overboard to 
make them go away. I[t was a pretty sight 


to see them balance their narrow round 
canoes and whip them through the water 
with effortless strokes of their long, osprey- 
tipped paddles. It is no easy matter to 


At top:—Our own canoes were filled 
with water from the traffic of the 
visitors 


Above:—-Action shot of Wogamush 
people fleeing We had hed to 
frighten them away 


Left:—A party of prospectors in their 
dug-out canoe about 375 miles up- 
stream. Note the length of our empty 
canoes being towed behind the schooner 
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stand up in these canoes: | know, | tried 
it with disastrous results 


As we went along the boys were success- 
ful in shooting a few pigs, but apart from 
pigs, animals are scarce in New Guinea 
[he famous gurria pigeons are common in 
this part of the country They are about 
as large as a goose and have very white, 
abundant flesh but require great culinary 
skill to make them tender. We usually 
fried the breasts for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner! [he boys got the balance. | ate 
so much pigeon on this trip | almost 
developed wings! The male gurria pigeon 
has a bright blue, fan-shaped plume on 
its head which is prized by both whites 
and natives, but, like Bird of Paradise 
plumes, one is forbidden to own them 


At top:—-A village situated amongst 
coco-nut palms and jungle 


Above: Sepik River at Ambunti, 240 
miles up-stream. The river is narrower 
and deeper at this part 


Right:--Typical scene about 375 miles 
up-stream. Note wild suger cane lining 
the banks 
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Only natives can wear these beautiful 
ornaments. 

Day after day we continued our long 
journey, sleeping at night on deck under 
mosquito nets. The natives either slept 
on the top of the cabin or put up a tent-fly 
ashore when the jungle looked open enough 
We passed floating islands, some a quarter 
of an acre in size. These had been under- 
cut from some tributary up-stream. The 
net-work of roots is often enough to float 
them. Tributary after tributary was left 
behind, marking off stages of our journey 
the Freda, May, October, Yellow, and the 
Sand, all large enough to accommodate 
power launches 

At sundown the sky was often black 
with flying foxes with their weird screech 
Natives call this member of the bat familys 
a “black bokus’. By day they hang from 
the limbs of a tree and sleep or regurgitate 
their undigested food. | have seen them 
in such numbers in both New Guinea and 
Borneo that large trees were bent down 
with their weight. The natives say they 
taste like chicken and consider them a 
delicacy! 

The river kept getting shallower as we 
were nearing the headwaters and our lead- 
line was kept busy. After grounding on 
sand-bars a few times, we decided to anchor 
at the mouth of the Hauser River about 
four hundred and seventy miles up-stream 


When we had loaded two large canoes 
with provisions and mining equipment we 
said good-bye to the schooner. We started 
off in the slack water near shore, four boys 
paddling in the bow and four astern. Some 
of them were not Sepiks and they were not 
too adept at paddling and balancing the 
precarious craft. We had not been in the 
canoes more than three hours when one of 
the bovs must have touched a small cro- 
codile with his paddle. The “puk-puk’ 
flipped himself in the air and soaked me 
with his splash; his tail just touched the 
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rim of my hat as_ his body 
against the side of the canoe 

[he water was losing its muddy char- 
acter. Log jams and drifting logs were 
more numerous; rapids occasionally «held 
us up-—we were getting near the head- 
waters We found that travelling in the 
daytime was extremely hot, so we often 
camped by day and travelled at night 
We were anxious to reach our ob- 
jective, a tributary some five hundred 
and forty miles from the mouth, so we 
spent long hours cramped up in the canoes 
As the water became swifter the boys had 
increasing difficulty in propelling the dug- 
outs. We were continually crossing the 
river to keep in the slack water About the 
second morning after leaving the Boina, 
one of the canoes hit a buried snag and 
turned over in deep water. We lost picks 
and shovels, some food, and most of our 
cooking utensils A few days later we 
reached a pitiable village near the Dutch 
boundary. The inhabitants once lived in 
a district well down-stream, but they had 
been beaten by stronger tribes and forced 
to move. Constant attacks had decimated 
their numbers until there were only a few 
left. They had once known whites and 
were glad to see us. They were in need 
of medicine for they had many wounded 
from an attack by mountain people, a few 
days before. We dressed wounds and at- 
tended to their sick 

The river crosses in and out of Dutch 
New Guinea about five hundred and twenty 
miles up-stream, so we were under the 
Dutch flag fora day. There is no evidence 
of any boundary; jungle and river know 
nothing of frontiers 

We encountered small rapids and fast 
water regularly, and had to resort to pull- 
ing the canoes along by the overhanging 
jungles. | grabbed a stinging vine, which 
| had never seen before, and then | must 
have rubbed my itching hands against the 
rest of my body, for in a few moments | 
was a mass of great itching blisters. One 
of the party washed me with a solution of 


splashed 


1) View from the beach of the deep blue sea and 
the white surf caused by the reefs 
PPC. photo 


(2) House in a Sepik village. 


(3) Prow of a Sepik canoe carved with crocodile 
head. Note ‘kauri’ shells used as eyes. 


(4) Outrigger canoe near Madang, by moonlight 
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permanganate of potash and after thirty- 
six hours the blisters all disappeared 
with no ill effects 

Eventually we reached our objective, 
and just as we were looking for a place to 
camp disaster overtook us. Our canoe was 
turned over in a split second by a buried 
snag. We were all in the water trying to 
retrieve guns and food. We saved the 
quinine, but lost utensils, guns, binoculars, 
and our motion picture camera and films 
We dragged the bottom of a shallow stretch 
down-stream without success. Most of our 
precious pictures, which could not be 
duplicated, were ruined or lost. (Among 
these were pictures of some very interesting 
long-bearded kanakas, who were similar 
to the Australian aborigines in appearance 
These blacks were the most primitive | 
have ever seen. [They used only poorly- 
fashioned stone tools, had practically no 
clothes, and cultivated only the poorest of 
gardens. [They were covered with sores 
and many had groin swellings, due to 
malnutrition and in-breeding. ) 
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Our losses crippled the expedition to 
some extent, but we went ahead with our 
prospecting and completed it. This done, 
we turned our canoes about and set off 
down-stream. The river which had fought 
our ascent for weary days and nights now 
carried us swiftly, and in little more than 
a day we were back on board the old 
Boina. What happened from then on is 
a story in itself, for, because of a drop ot 
several feet in the rivers level since our 
trip up, sand-bars had appeared, and the 
Boina with all aboard her spent a total 
of twelve days on top of them! But once 
we passed the mouth of the Yellow River 
the gallant, if flighty, schooner bent her 
prow and churned the water in earnest 
Three days and we were again at Marien- 
burg, awaiting a mail launch. In the first 
week of February, 1934, we were back at 
Madang and civilization, another chapter 
ended in man's everlasting search for gold 


Village near Ambunti built on a hill-side 
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GRADE BOOKKEEPING 


A few of the correspondence course text-booklets which are available to sailors, soldiers and airmen registered 
4s students under the Canadian Legion's education plan. 
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Legion educational tour of London. Canadian troops passing through the Post Office Department's building on 
their way to inspect the Roman Wall. 


EDUCATION AND THE SERVICES 


by Lieut.-Col. WILFRID BOVEY* 


N 1939 we Canadians found ourselves 

facing the problems of Hitler's war 
There was no profit in discussing why we 
had to do it, the time for that was past; 
our work was to prepare ourselves as 
quickly as we might for a new trial of 
strength. We had a very small Navy and 
not enough sailors for it; our Army was 
largely imaginary, without modern equip- 
ment and ignorant of its use; our Air Force 
was askeleton. Yet those who remembered 
1914 and 1918 knew what could be done 
They knew how the Canadian militia had 
built by 1918 the best trained, most 
highly mechanized and most scientifically 
handled body of troops in France. They 
knew that Canadian pilots had been a good 
part of the backbone of the old RAF 
They knew that for all our lack of ships 
and manpower, Canadians had shown 
themselves worthy members of the Royal 
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Navy. If we had to do it all again we 
would do it all again, and we must do it 
better 

We had in each service officers who had 
been through the test of war and who had, 
ever since the last war ended, been studying 
modern methods with a keenness and 
devotion which not every one realized or 
appreciated. It is unfortunate that some 
newspaper and magazine articles have 
given a completely wrong impression of 
what was done in some departments and 
left undone in others. It is perhaps per- 
missible for one who has known most of 
our senior officers for many years to say 
that Canada has commanders and staffs 
who merit our complete confidence 

We had, it is true, different material 
to work with. The First Division of the 
last war had a high proportion of British- 
born soldiers; many had already seen 
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active service. [This time we were to 
depend much more on Canadian-born men, 
and twenty years of peace had thinned the 
ranks of enlistable veterans; the Army was 
to be anew Army. The Air Force had to 
be built from the ground up, new pilots 
had to be taught and new tradesmen pro- 
duced. The Navy had its machinery 
ready, and it is a high tribute to our Navy 
staff that the RCN, RCNR and 
RCN V.R. have been able to meet the 
need of a tenfold increase in so short a time 

We had another problem. Modern 
methods have made easy movements which 
even at the end of the last war would have 
seemed completely fantastic. It is not at 
all impossible that a fleet of battleships, 
fast transports and aeroplane carriers 
should make its way from Norway to 
Newfoundland, from Newfoundland to 
Cape Breton and Halifax. It is almost 
certain that the only reason the Germans 
have not tried something of this kind is 
that it was not on their 1940 programme 
Such an attack would probably be co- 
incidental with an air attack on South 
America from Dakar, a task which could 
be done easily by ferrying storm troops 
over in Germanys idle big bombers; that 
operation at least is on the German con- 
tingency programme. The Canadian Army 
on the Atlantic Coast, with a Commander- 
in-Chief controlling the eastern defences 
of Canada and Newfoundland, is, therefore, 
just as essential a part of Canadas war 
machine as are the Canadian troops in the 
fortress islands of Britain and Iceland, or 
in the West Indies 

When all those problems had been 
faced, there was still another. Modern war 
calls not only for modern methods and 
modern mechanism, but for highly intelli- 
gent and adequately educated fighting 
men, and equally intelligent and educated 
men to replace casualties caused by enemy 
action and the regular toll of sickness 
The Navy, for instance, needs many new 
officers with enough mathematical know- 
ledge to learn navigation and pilotage 
quickly. New Army methods have placed 
far more responsibility on the shouldersof 
non-commissioned officers, and the lance- 
jack who looks forward to being a sergeant 
needs a high-school education. The Army 
needs thousands of mechanics, too, far 
more relatively than did the Army of the 
last war, and they must all be technically 
trained 
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The Air Force needs not only pilots but 
observers, gunners and more mechanics 
than either, and very wisely calls for high- 
school training for all of them 

At first we thought that our Canadian 
educational systems would provide plenty 
of men with the requisite qualifications ; after 
the first six months we had found that they 
would not. The fault did not lie with the 
educationists, but somewhere in the eco- 
nomic background; too many men had 
left school too soon and too long ago 

There was yet another matter to be con- 
sidered. The members of the Canadian 
Legion were very well aware of the tre- 
mendous handicap which the men of the 
last war had suffered after demobilization 
for lack of educational equipment for civil 
life. They were not thinking only of 
white-collar jobs, but of trades, occupa- 
tions of those many kinds which go to 
make up the Canadian mosaic. They did 
not want the same handicap to affect the 
service men of to-day if that could humanly 
be prevented. They had taken the first 
step in 1938 when they appointed a Com- 
mittee on Education; they took the 
second on the outbreak of war in 1939 
when that Committee became an integral 
part of Canadian Legion War Services, the 
corporation set up by the Legion to func- 
tion under the Directorate of Auxiliary 
Services, Department of National Defence 

The last of our problems to be men- 
tioned now is one which has exercised the 
minds of Canadian commanders and of the 
Legion alike There is no worse foe of 
efficiency than boredom. Canadians in 
the last war were generally too busy to 
be bored, but the French literally sickened 
with “cafard’. It was evident quite early 
that in this war we should have to find 
plenty of occupation for spare time, and 
it occurred to a good many people at the 
same moment that education would be as 
good an occupation as any 

The Educational Services of the Legion 
were its contribution to the main and 
pressing problems of making our young 
Canadians into better sailors, soldiers and 
airmen, to the secondary problems of 
providing spare-time employment for any 
leisure time there may be, and furnishing 
civil qualifications for a rather distant 
demobilization 

The Legion was fortunate in having at 
the very beginning the co-operation of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
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and since that time every Department of 
Education in Canada, almost every Univer- 
sity, including the Sir George Williams 
College of the Y.M.C.A_., the Canada and 
Newfoundland Education Association, the 
Canadian Teachers Federation, and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation have 
joined in the work Ina word, just as the 
industrial resources of Canada have been 
mobilized for war, so have her educational 
resources 

It was obvious from the beginning that 
a full-time staff would be needed both in 
Canada and England, and the first appointed 
were Mr. Andrew Moore, MA. a pilot 
of the old Royal Air Force, at the time a 
high-school Inspector in Manitoba, the first 
Field Secretary of the Services and now the 
first Director at headquarters; Mr. Robert 
England, M.C., M.A., and Lt.-Col. Hugues 
de Martigny, both of whom served in the 
Canadian Army Corps of the last war and 
were the first representatives of the Legion 
[-ducational Services in Britain. Among 
members of the headquarters staff who 
have carried a heavy burden have been 
the Reverend J. Maxwell Allan, front- 
line fighter in 1914-18, and protagonist in 
many a scene where enthusiasm was 
kindled; Dr A. E. Chatwin, MC., MA, 
another soldier of the last war, lent by the 
Province of Saskatchewan, now Educa- 
tional Director overseas, and Dr. O. E 
Ault, lent by the Province of Ontario 
Mr. J. W. Gibson, lent by the Province of 
British Columbia, is editor of correspon- 
dence courses, with Dr. H. M. Morrison 
of the Vancouver Normal School as 
associate; Mr. J. A. McMaster, formerly 
of the Royal Navy, lent by the Winnipeg 
School Board, is now Deputy Director 
at Ottawa; Miss E. P. MacCallum is the 
Services librarian 

In addition to these the Ottawa head- 
quarters have had the advantage of almost 
full-time service from a veteran of Canadian 
education, Dr. H. M. Tory, head of the 
Khaki College of 1918, loved and honoured 
by thousands of Canadians whom he has 
taught: Dr. Tory is now Chief Educational 
Counsellor of the Legion Educational 
Services 


Staff conference at Educational Services’ headquarters 
in Ottawa. Left to right: Dr. John E. Robbins, Chair- 
man of Curricula and Library Committees; Andrew 
Moore, M.A., Director; John Sturdy, M.A., 
Assistant Overseas Director; J. W. Gibson, Editor of 
Correspondence Courses. 
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Chairman of the Research Committees 
which deal with all purely educational 
matters and on the advice of which the 
National Committee acts, is Dr. John E 


Robbins, Head of the Education Branch of 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
Committees over which he presides are 
the Syllabus Committee, which passes on 
all new courses, the Committee on Books 
and Libraries, and the Committee on 
Visual Education 

In England Dr. Chatwin has the help 
of Mr. Bickersteth, Warden of Hart 
House, University of Toronto, and his own 
headquarters staff including his Assistant 
Director, Mr. John H. Sturdy of Saskatoon 

The general control of the Educational 
Services is vested in a National Committee 
which, as already mentioned, acts on the 
advice of the technical and research com- 
mittees, administers central organization 
and regulates expenditures. The strictest 
budget control is maintained, and a special 
member of the staff, Miss M. Holland, is 
charged with its management 

The National Committee has a con- 
siderable number of members and includes 
a representative of the C.A.A.E. and other 
representatives of the Services, civil serv- 
ants, representatives of commerce and 
industry, and ex-Service men 

Immediately responsible for work 
among Service-men are regional commit- 
tees made up in a similar way — one for 
the Atlantic Coast, which includes the 
Maritime Provinces, Newfoundland and 
Gaspé; one for the balance of Quebec, 
except the western section; one for each 
inland military district, and one for the 
Pacific Coast area which includes Alberta 
Each of these has local sub-committees and 
full-time educational organizers carried on 
the National Committee's payroll. Two 
Field Secretaries will represent the National 
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Headquarters in the East and West; the 
first to be named was Mr. Francis J 
Townsend at the Regina sub-office 

There is one point on which there 
should be a clear understanding. These 
Educational Services are not carried on in 
any haphazard fashion, nor do Service-men 
receive them without the sanction of their 
commanding officers. The Navy has its 
own arrangements and its own teachers, 
but may use the Legion courses if and as it 
wishes; the local committee is always avail- 
able to provide helpers for the Navy 
instructor 

In the Army, full and detailed orders 
and instructions are issued by the General 
Staff; these are binding on the Legion 
officials and committees in all their dealings 
with Army personnel. This system was 
originated by Major-General W. 
Elkins, Commander-in-Chief on the At- 
lantic Coast, and has since been adopted 
for the Army in Canada as a whole, and 
set up by Lt. -General A.G. L. McNaughton 
in England. All work for the Air Force is 
similarly carried out under instructions 
from R.C_A.F. headquarters in Ottawa 

So much for the background of the 
picture; now let us come to what is more 
interesting the young man at the 
receiving end of our system. Let us suppose 
that Private Jones of the Khaki Regiment 
wants to transfer to the Royal Canadian 
Corps of Signals. He makes enquiries and 
finds that he needs a school leaving credit, 
but he has only finished his eighth grade 
At that, we might remark parenthetically, 
he is ahead of a great many other soldiers 

Now Private Joness unit, like every 
other unit in Canada, has its Educational 
Officer let us call him Lieutenant 
Brown 
the General Staff to attend to ambitious 
young men like Jones, and to him Jones 
goes for advice. A few days previously, 
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appointed under instructions of 


The Evaluation Committee of the Canada-Newfo: nd- 
land Education Association meets at Educational 
Services’ headquarters. Left to right: Professor H. R. 
Low, Provincial Superintendent of Education for 
Manitoba; J. W. Gibson; Colonel Bovey; Dr. W. P 
Percival, Director of Protestant Education, Quebec; 
Andrew Moore; Miss Hurley; Professor A. Currie, 
Faculty of Education, McGill University 


Lieutenant Brown has had a visit from a 
Legion Educational Organizer, who has 
explained the whole duty of Educational 
Officers (also to be found in Army instruc- 
tions), and has left with him a number of 
announcements and a registration form for 
each would-be student. Lieutenant Brown 
has a long talk with Private Jones, finds 
out when and where he left school and 
what his educational level really is 

“Well, Jones, he says, “you need some 
mathematics and some English for a start, 
and | think you can manage the secondary 
level courses. He produces a registra- 
tion form with five sections; a few brief 
entries are made on each; the sheet is torn 
along dotted lines and each piece goes its 
way. Iwo pieces go on Joness official 
records. That means he has begun a 
course, and his Commanding Officer, whom 
the Educational Officer represents, is res- 
ponsible that no man begins a course 
unless he is capable of taking it and is 
likely to finish it. The last point is impor- 
tant for without an occasional prodding the 
Joneses who begin lightly are inclined to 
drop away. Then there is a piece for 
the Regional Committee, and a piece for 
Legion Headquarters. Finally, the largest 
piece with the most information is sent to 
the Legion office, which forwards it to the 
Principal Instructor in Mathematics, and 
this is something new in Canada it does 
not matter where Jones signs up or where, 
he will always have the same Instructor 
his “lessons are sent by mail according to 
the familiar correspondence school plan 

In due course now Jones gets a neat 
vellow text-booklet ; it contains one-quarter 
of his course in mathematics, several 
“lessons and, at the end of each, an exercise 
As he completes a “lesson” he “does the 
exercise and it is mailed off to the instructor 
One advantage of the system is this 
Jones s papers show that he has started the 
course. He may be moved next day from 
the Khaki Regiment to the Assamet- 
quaghan Rangers. He carries his text- 
booklet in his pocket, reports to his new 
Educational Officer, and continues to work 
under the same central instructor. After 
a while he finishes the first booklet, and 
one very interesting point is that he gets 
ahead far faster than he ever did at school 
Perhaps as he goes along he wants a little 
help, and he can always get it. Suppose 
one day that he finds himself in Halifax 
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with a problem on his hands to solve. All 
he has to do is to get himself to the Legion 
War Services House; there he will find one 
of Nova Scotias leading educationists, a 
number of other young men doing the same 
course as himself, a place to work in, and 
some one to coach him. Finally he finishes 
his fourth booklet, and discovers that his 
mathematics now fulfil the requirements of 
the Army. At the same time another part 
of the machine has made a record on his 
army papers; when he is discharged, that 
record will go with him 

Now let us look at another young man, 
leading Seaman Brown of H Prince 
William. Leading Seaman Brown is a 
great reader and HM.CS. Prince William 
is not fighting every day. He finds from 
the ships schoolmaster that there is a 
library aboard, and that there are plenty 
of books to be had for the asking It is 
characteristic, by the way, of the young 
men in Canadas growing Navy that they 
like serious reading. A good many months 
ago the Legion Educational Services made 
an arrangement with Penguin Books, 
Limited, the enterprising young British 
firm which publishes those brightly covered 
little books to be seen on nearly every 


Right:—Visual education lecture at the Canadian 

Legion Club in London, England. The lecturer (centre) 

is Robert England, M.C., M.A., first overseas educe- 
tional director. 


Bottom Right:—-A corner of the Educational Services’ 
library at the Ottawa headquarters, showing the 
librarian, Miss E. P. MacCallum. Thousands of books 
are selected here and sent to military centres through- 
out Canada and Newfoundland and to Great Britain. 


Below:—Hundreds of correspondence courses are 
being sent each month from this room to soldiers in 
all parts of Canada. 
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bookstand. The Penguin partners are, 
for the most part, on active service, but 
they are quite willing to help others, and 
they agreed to furnish the Legion with any 
amount of books at cost. So Leading 
Seaman Brown asks for and gets H. G 
Wellss The Invisible Man, l|zaak Wal- 
tons The Compleat Angler, Stafford 
Hatfield's /nventions and Harold Nicol- 
sons Why Britain is at War. He can 
choose any one of fifty others, and as long 
as the schoolmaster is satisfied that he 
will make good use of them, he will get 
them for nothing. He can get other books 
on loan—Daniel's Ships that Sail the Seven 
Seas, Sanderson's Caribbean ‘Treasure, or, 
if he likes a change, one of a dozen 
thrillers 

If Leading Seaman Brown wants to do 

he can take one of the correspondence 
courses and do all his work aboard; in 
any case he can get everything the Legion 
has to offer, but the Educational Services 
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Class in electric motor mechanics 


regard their library organization as of the 
highest importance, and the central library 
at Ottawa is a large one. In every area 
there is a sub-committee especially charged 
with library work. On the Atlantic Coast 
the main burden of responsibility falls on 
Miss Nora Bateson, an expert well known 
to all librarians, who has, from the begin- 
ning, made a special study of service needs: 
others among her colleagues operate in 
other areas 
Now let us turn to a different field of 
activity. At Moosejaw young William 
Robertson is waiting to be called up in the 
Air Force, but his school grade is not a 
very high one. One day he gets a letter 
from his recruiting officer 
“You have been accepted by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force for General 
Duties. Your school qualifications are 
such that with a little extra education 
you will be able to enter for Air Crew 
training 
Kindly call at this office for informa- 
tion as to Canadian Legion Educational 
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Services facilities available to you for 
this purpose. 

The point of this is that the Legion is 
helping not only the young man in the 
Service, but the young man waiting to 
enter. When Robertson reaches the recruit- 
ing office, and when he has been told what 
course he should take, he makes out his 
application; in due course his first text- 
booklet reaches him, and he finds himself 
with several other young men studying 
English or Electricity, Principles of Radio. 
or something else which will bring him up 
to the necessary standing 

Perhaps the most important point of 
all is that all of the correspondence courses. 
which are now eighteen in number and 
are being increased to forty, have been 
prepared with the co-operation of and are 
accepted by all the various Departments of 
Education in Canada and Newfoundland, 
and now constitute a complete  inter- 
provincial education service. Arrangements 
are now being made to extend the work 
to cover subjects of university grade 
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Work of this standard has already been 
undertaken and its scope is being enlarged 
The Legion Educational Services pro- 
vide other advantages. All students, and 
a great many other people, receive free a 
monthly publication, now very well known 
entitled The War in Review. This is to 
all intents and purposes an official docu- 
ment, published by a Legion Editorial 
Committee on which all the Fighting 
Services are represented, and with the 
approval of all the Ministers concerned 
The main article is always a monthly sum- 
mary of war news, so up-to-date that the 
December copy reached England simul- 
taneously with the release of the latest 
news in the London Jimes! These articles 
are written by Lt.-Colonel R. R. Thomp- 
son, MC., V.D., a recognized expert in 
the field of war history, and have come to 
be accepted as the most authentic docu- 
ments of the kind produced in Canada 
The Committee on Visual Education 
provides educational “shorts , and some- 


times entire programmes, wherever the 
Legion has a cinema programme. 

What are the limits of the Legion's 
educational effort ? Practically none. Any 
officer or man on active service in or out of 
Canada is entitled to the facilities offered 

What is the number of those benefiting 
at present? That is another question often 
asked. The latest information at the time 
of going to press is as follows 


Students in Courses 


Legion courses, Canadian Service... 10,500 
Legion courses, Overseas Service... 4,286 
Provincial courses for which credit is 

given (approximately)........ 2,000 
Number of Legion classes (over- 


Libraries 
Books and pamphlets already distribu- 
ted gratis, Canada andoverseas 33,000 
Books available for loan, Canada 


and overseas...... 9507 
Books and pamphlets still available 
for free distribution...... 56,500 
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\ isual Education 

Projectors... . 1] 

Approximate showings of educa- 270 
tional films per month 


A contribution of incalculable value has 
been made by the teachers of Canada 
At the meeting of the Canadian Teachers 
federation, held during the past summer, 
the Federation agreed that so far as pos- 
sible it and its members would help in the 
great task which had been undertaken 
Hundreds of teachers have given and are 
giving a very large part of their spare time 
to coach students without thought of 
remuneration 

It is hard to foresee where the move- 
ment initiated by the Canadian Legion 
[Educational Services will end for the 
first time in Canadian educational history 
we have an interprovincial system which 
includes French Canada as well as English 
Canada in a single picture; for the first 
time we are setting up an inter-university 
system; for the first time there is a central 
bureau for the assistance of young men 
who have left school, carrying a step 
further the excellent work instituted al- 
ready by our Departments of Education 
and Universities 

Most significant of all is the enthusiasm 
of the men in the Services. The Legion 
Committee on Education expected that 


during the whole vear beginning October, 
1940, there would be 3,000 registrations 
The figures shown above and they are 
increasing daily are in themselves an F 


eloquent comment 


Canadian Legion Educational Services classes: electric 
wiring (top); machine shop practice (centre); members 
of C. A. S. F. in Toronto area (left). 


a 
Educational classes arranged by the Canadian Legion i 
War Services for the Canadian troops in England. ; 

A lesson in French by the linguaphone system. 
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EDITORIAL 
A CHALLENGE 


The stay-at-homes needn't complain 
that there isnt anything for them to do 
in promoting Canada’s war effort. There 
is plenty to do. Our war expenditures are 
running into undreamed of figures and our 
people must meet the cost. New taxes take 
their toll, but they wont pay the bill 
The Government must borrow, and it is 
in subscribing for War Savings Certificates 
all through the year, and to the next War 
Loan when it is offered in the spring, that 
Canadian citizens are given a great oppor- 


tunity to serve We should buy War 
Savings Certificates as we buy bread 
tickets. Bread tickets provide us with 


what has been termed the staff of life 
War Savings Stamps provide the materials 
to sustain the country s tremendous war 
effort. It is here that the little fellows, the 
wage-earners, can dotheir part. I wenty-five 
cents a week as a minimum, means $1 3 a year. 
A million people participating in that way 


Wouldn't you like to send a 
parcel of smokes overseas? 
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canraise a lot of money. Fifty centsa week, a 
dollar a week — and up goes the total. This 
money is saved, it will come back with 
interest later on; in the meantime, it is 
working for the Cause of Freedom in its 
battle against barbarism. Similarly the 
War Loan gives us wider opportunities 
Again the investment is good not only for 
the part it plays in the struggle for victory 
but in the return that it will bring to us 
after the war is over. If we fall down in 
lending money to the Government then 
we must expect the Government to tax us 
heavier and heavier, for Canada cannot 
support large armed forces without back- 
ing them up with everything they need 
The men in uniform are staking their lives 
their action is a challenge to us, the stay- 
at-homes, to stand by them by sending 
them everything they need in war equip- 
ment. We cant do that unless we put up 
money ina big way, either through taxa- 
tion or loans. The calls for financial sup- 
port must be answered. Money is a vital 
factor: it can accelerate or slow down our 
part in the war 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Edwin W. Mills contributes in this 
issue a timely and instructive text, illustrat- 
ed with his own photographs, dealing with 
Newfoundland. Born in Hamilton, Ontario, 
the writer attended the Royal Military 
College, Kingston, later serving in the 
Royal Flying Corps in the Great War 
1914-18 Widely travelled in diverse 
fields in South America, Canadian Arctic, 
Western Canada and Newfoundland, Mr 
Mills brings a trained observers intelli- 
gence to bear on the subject treated 


Donald Buchanan in “Canada on the 
Worlds Screen’ unfolds the story of a 
remarkable development of which few 
Canadians are informed, the growth of 
Canadian documentary films and _ their 
utility in times of peace and war. The 
writer, whose previous contributions in 
the Journal— and more recently his 
article “Story of Canadian Art — created 
such wide comment, was born in Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, where he received his 
primary education, later attending the 
University of Toronto, and Oxford. Author, 
journalist, art critic, Mr. Buchanan, for 
some time Director of Talks, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, is well equipped 
to comment on the use of the silver screen 
and applied art in serving Canada 


F. Henry Johnson, writer of “Old 
Fort Kamloops , born in London, Ontario 
is another of our contributors who journey- 
ed west to be educated and make his home 
in Western Canada, graduating with first- 
class honours in history in 1932, and 
receiving his M. A. degree from the 
University of British Columbia three years 
later. Mr. Johnson brings to his task an 
authoritative background of scholastic 
training and researches carried on with 
the aid of the B. C. Archives and the 
London, England. Archives of the Hudson's 
Bay Company 


Frank Fournier, in his article “A Trip 
up the Sepik River , gives our readers an 
illuminating record of his exploration in 
N_E. New Guinea. On his over 500-mile 
up-river trip which he records, he lost 
camera, films and practically all his 
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photographs. A native of Sturgeon Falls 
Ontario, he received his education in 
Vancouver, B.C., graduating in geology 
from the University of British Columbia 
A wide experience as instructor, Depart- 
ment of Geology, field work in the Yukon 
and British Columbia, explorations while 
on the geological staff of commercial 
companies in western United States, and 
his subsequent four years exploration in 
New Guinea provide a convincing back- 
ground for his article 


Lieutenant-Colonel Wilfrid Bovey 
OBE LLD. DLitt, FRSC, in 
“Education and the Services’ presents 
an authentic account of an educational 
extension plan now in ever-expanding 
use by our Canadian soldiers at home and 
abroad— a plan applicable to all ranks 
all services, designed to make profitable 
use of spare time in equipping them for 
better war and peace-time services. lhe 
author brings a wealth of experience to 
his present task as a Director, Canadian 
Legion War Services, and National Chair- 
man of Canadian Legion [Educational 
Services, of which he is the founder. 
Colonel Bovey served in the first Great 
War as a major in the 42nd Bn. Royal 
Highlanders of Canada and on the staft 
of the Corps Commander, Sir Arthur 
Currie, and for many years has been 
Director of Extra-Mural Relations at 
McGill University His activities in 
connection with the work of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, of which 
he is a past president, are well known 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Society which is being held at 8:30 p.m. 
on February 19, 1941, in the Lecture Hall, 
Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, will 
be followed by the premiére filming of 
“Peoples of Canada”, with an introduction 
by Mr. John Grierson, Canadian Film 
Commissioner, National Film Board. 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


\ /listory of Science in Canada. Edited by Dr 
Hi. Mf. Tory, (The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 152 pp 
Price $2.50 

This book includes nine short papers by leaders 
in the various fields of Canadian science which 
were originally given before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at its 
meeting in Ottawa in June 1938, together with an 
ntroduction by Dr. H. M. Tory, formerly Director 
ot the National Research Laboratories No better 
comment on the book can be given than to quote 
the list of these papers and their distinguished 


authors who themselves have added much to , ‘ : 
(‘anadian science and to Canadian affairs 
| The History of Geology in Canada by 
Frank Dawson Adams 
1] The Beginnings of Chemistry .in Canada 
by W. Lash Miller. 


Ill. Canada’s Contribution to the Science of 


Botany by Frére Marie-Victorin 
1\ Zoology in Canada by J. R. Dymond 
\. Canadian Medicine and Biology during 
the French Régime by Léo E. Pariseau 
\I. Medical Practice in Canada under the 


British Régime by J]. J. Heagerty 


The History of Astronomy in Canada by 
W. E. Harper 
V1] An Outline of the Progress of Mathematics i 
in Canada by Samucl Beatty ie 3 
IN The by 


Advance of Physics in Canada 
\. Norman Shaw 
These papers, with the exception of V and VI 
cover their subjects from the first budding of 
scientific research in Canada down to the present 
time, and introduce to the public names of Canadian 
scientists and thinkers who are perhaps better 
known abroad than in their own country. Papers 
\V and VI treat of the early history of medicine 
under French and British régimes in this country 
without attempting to bring that fascinating story 
down to modern times. This little book supplies a 
wealth of information, not readily available else- 
i where in so compact a form, regarding the progress 
of scientific research in Canada and the long line 
i of teachers and research workers who have added 
so materially to the sum total of the world’s knowl- 
edge It will make a valuable addition to the 
library of any one interested in Canadian affairs 


London Fabric, by JAMES POPE-HENNESSY, (Lon- 
don: Batsford, 1939, 10/6 net). Son of a famous 
soldier and of the writer, Dame Una Pope- Hennessy, 
the youthful author of this delightful book has the 
reader under his spell from its first page. Indeed 
the preface telling of its inception during the crisis 


of 1938 when he feared he was seeing for the last 
time the places he loved becomes even more poignant 
in the light of later events. London to him has been 
a city of myriad interests ever since his boyhood * s 


passion for Harrison Ainsworth’s novels led him LIMITE D 


to explore its architecture, archaeology and literary 
associations, and to become so enamoured of OTTAWA ° CANA DA 
sixteenth century England as to preclude, as he 
says, the possibility of his being considered a 
serious person 

; \ charming chapter on Crypts takes the reader to 
St. Paul's and St. Mary-Le-Bow, their monuments 
and inscriptions to such varied characters as 
Nelson, Bishop Heber, Florence Nightingale, John 
Donne recalling to mind much “'strange eventful 
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history Mr. Pope-Hennessy then proceeds in 
turn to Hampton Court, the Dulwich Gallery, 
Hertford House, home of the Wallace Collection, 
Greenwich Hospital, Stafford House, Kensington 
Palace with its overpowering Hanoverian atmosphere 
and, finally, Westminster Abbey He has as his 
companion on these rambles an intelligent and 
lovely young person whom he calls “Perdita” and 
whose questions and sympathetic interest make 
more vivid and charming the curious by-wavys of 
history they explore and discuss together lt 
occasionally he addresses Perdita as if she were 
a public meeting’ one readily forgives him in 
delight over the new light and colour he causes to 
play upon forgotten places and historical characters 
He confesses “All this gives me more than aesthetic 
pleasure, it wrenches me back into an age | never 
knew and reminds me of a life I never lived 
Queen Elizabeth has for him a special fascination 
and stories of her life and court with its ‘atmosphere 
of the survival of the wiliest’” abound, as do some 
of the most interesting portraits in the book, 
including the pathetic coloured frontispiece, “Queen 
Elizabeth haunted by Time and Death In the 
chapter on Westminster Abbey he reaps a_ rich 
harvest of associations as he and Perdita wander 
among the monuments. In illuminating comment 
on the aspect of effigies and tombs he says “Once 
more we meet the sixteenth-century challenge to 
death, coupled with the acceptance of it. In the 
effigies there is no effort made to suggest that 
they are alive... With the Jacobeans, it seems, came 
discontent with the tranquillity of this conviction 
Throughout the seventeenth century the figures 
gradually unbend. Draperies begin to flow or are 
swept up by an unseen wind, duchesses turn to one 
side, husbands and wives converse, admirals smile 
poets begin to write, the aristocracy writhe and 
coil on their narrow brackets and pedestals. Expres- 
sion infuses the marble faces fatuity, virtue, 
coyness, resignation, mild pleasure, amazement, 
grief. They are all, | think, equally surprised to 
find themselves in the Abbey and to know that they 
are dead at last. The Plantagenets are not surprised 
because they built the Abbey to be dead in. .. The 
still Plantagenets and the unmoving Tudors seem 
comprehending of the eternal verities; these others 
do not 

To many readers the author's keen connoisseur- 
ship while wandering among the art treasures in 
the galleries of the Royal palaces, Dulwich, and 
Hertford House, will furnish the highlights of the 
book. The cleverly chosen illustrations, beautifully 
reproduced, prompt one to agree with Perdita, 
“this sort of pictures does help with the Histories.” 


English Lakeland, by DOREEN WALLACE, (Lon- 
don: Batsford, 1940, 8/6 net Those who read the 
author's very original “East Anglia” in “The Face 
of Britain” series will find this book as refreshingly 
vigorous and stimulating and witty as her earlier 
work. She was born in one of the loveliest valleys 
of the Lake district and passed her early childhood 
and youth there. One gathers that in her memory 
no mountains in the world are better worth seeing 
than the Lake hills If | use such words as mighty, 
massive, lofty, and terrible it must not be 
thought that | am in ignorance of the fact that no 
Cumbrian mountain exceeds three thousand, two 
hundred and ten feet, while Chimborazo and 
Cotopaxi are round about twenty thousand and 
Everest rising thirty. Everest has nothing to do 


with it: even the Alps have nothing to do with it 

No comparison with mere facts alters the optical 
illusion brought about by sheer crags in damp clear 
air; so many crags piled one upon the other, so 
rocky, so vertical and so visible! 

[he first chapter takes us to the tourists para 
dise, Windermere, Ambleside and the rest, with a 
particularly delightful bit on the Lake poets 
Here, as in the succeeding chapters on West Cumber 
land and the Lancashire lakes, Coniston and 
Windermere, with the “Outliers Lllswater and 
Haweswater, are fascinating descriptions of the 
scenery, of the towns and villages, of Roman and 
Saxon and Scandinavian remains, of ancient 
churches, with characteristic local legends. Loreen 
Wallace has an intimate knowledge of English 
agricultural history and methods and a_ deep 
concern for the folk who make their living on the 
land 

lo this knowledge and sympathy we owe the 
wholly delightful chapters on Herdwick sheep and 
KKindred Matters, on sports, dialect, customs and 
superstitions. “Pride of race is very strong in this 
north-west corner of England. Hence the relatively 
large number of dialect writers, antiquaries, local 
historians and museums They would have vou 
know that this is the paradise of the world and that 
they are its custodians: and they re not far wrong 
Miss Wallace concludes with an outline of the 
geological history of the Lake district, its mineral 
development, especially the early coal mining, and a 
clear-headed discussion of industrial decline prob- 
lems 

The book is beautifully illustrated with numerous 
photographs, line drawings and two colour-plates 
\n index and end-paper maps add to its usefulness 


It is said that a former Canadian statesman 
refreshed his mind after sharp debates in Parliament 
by reading the tales of Henty and Ballantyne 
Present-day legislators and especially future legisla 
tors may turn with equal zest to Charles Clay s 
recent books of northland adventure, Young \ ovageur 
and its sequel, Fur Trade Apprentice. Clay, a Win 
nipeg newspaper man, knows his north country, has 
paddled his canoe over the old fur-trade routes 
and spent three vears among the Swampy and 
Bush Crees. From this fast-disappearing Canadian 
race he gathered his Swampy Cree Legends, an 
unusual collection of twenty folk-tales 

In Fur Trade Apprentice, the adventures ot 
Ricard and Jean, the young fur traders, with their 
vovageur friend André, in the great Beaver country 
the Churchill River region of Canada, are told in 
a series of breath-taking chapters, the suspense and 
thrill greatly heightened by the exciting drawings 
of Nils Hogben. Those intrepid pioneers, Joseph 
and Thomas Frobisher of Montreal, who founded 
the Northwest Trading Company in 1775, figure in 
the story, which is based on authentic history 
Boys of all ages will enjoy it and ask for more 
The book is published by the Oxford lL niversity 
Press and costs $1.50 


That the writers and publishers of Britain are 
doing their part in maintaining morale and telling 
the world how priceless is the heritage we fight for 
is given fresh proof by the series of Batsford books 
rublished in the summer and autumn of 1940 
The Streets of London, by THOMAS BURKE, poet and 
staunch Londoner was being put through the press 


~ 
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when the streets of London were under bombard- 
ment. The preface was written “to the accompani- 
ment of bumps and bangs from the enemy and the 
reverberation of our A.A. guns From the wealth 
of his knowledge of London's past and his skill in 
gathering together its multifarious aspects from 
contemporary books, pamphlets and plays, Mr 
Burke has brought forth a_ vivid picture of the 
jostling panorama of its streets, in medieval, 
seventeenth century, Georgian and Victorian times 
down to the present day 

Ihe book is richly and beautifully illustrated 
from rare old prints and drawings and paintings and 
from photographs, old and modern. In the plates 
one can see the life of each period through the eyes 
of its own generation, and extremely quaint and 
spirited they are. The colour-plates are “A 
Windy Day’: a scene outside the shop of Bowles 
the famous printseller in St. Paul's churchyard, 
painted by Robert Dighton about 1790, and a 
riotous painting by Robert Cruickshank with the 
startling title “The Hall of Infamy, alias the 
Oyster Saloon in Bridges Street, or Covent Garden 
Hell The attractive coloured jacket reproduced 
from a Regency print represents a Punch and Judy 
show watched by a motley crowd The tone and 
manner of nation’s life are shown more sharply in 
the street than in the salon and, in this book, ‘‘we 
can see and hear the London life of thirty decades 
We can see how different we are from the people 
that walked the streets that we walk to-day and 
how much we are just like them. And in this 
present year we can remember that our London 
ancestors had often to face, though in a different 
form, as much disturbance and sudden death as 
waits for us to-day’. Mr. Burke has written other 
London books such as Living in Bloomsbury City of 
Encounters, London in my Time, but surely none 
more comprehensive or delightful than this one 


Prehistoric England, by GRAHAME CLARK (Lon- 
don: Batsford, 1940, 8/6 net William Stukely 
famous old writer on archaeology laid down some 
good rules for making this difficult subject readable 
“The subject of antiquities must be drawn out with 
such strong lines of verisimilitude, and represented 
in such lively colours that the reader in effect sees 
them, as in their first ages: and either brings them 
down to modern times, or raises himself in the scale 
of time as if he lived when they were made 

Mr. Clark's success in following this exacting 
recipe is evident in every page of this absorbing 
book, which describes in rich detail the manner in 
which our forefathers lived before the dawn otf 
history The treatment is not chronological, for the 
chronology of these early ages is difficult to estab- 
lish, but is arranged under such headings as: The 
Food Quest, Dwellings, Handicrafts, Mining and 
Trade, Communications, Hill-forts, Burial, and 
Sacred Sites. An amazingly complete picture 
emerges of the way prehistoric man in England 
lived and struggled through the ages from the Upper 
Palaeolithic to the time of the Roman conquest 
The author has performed the difficult feat of 
making expert knowledge clear and understandable 
to the ordinary intelligent reader, who will find the 
admirable end-paper map indispensable in checking 
up on dates and periods and ancient sites 

The one hundred and thirty and more pictures 
are, of course, superb. They are principally from 
photographs including a remarkable series of air 
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views, but there are also drawings, plans, diagrams 
maps, pictures of pottery, armour, ornaments and 
other treasures found in the course of vears by 
archaeologists, professional and amateur. “The 
whole series can claim to illustrate everything of 
major importance which has been brought to light 
concerning prehistoric England, and it shows how 
surprisingly extensive, if fragmentary, these relics 
are 


British Hills and Mountains, by J}. H. BELI 
E. F. BOZMAN and Jj. F. BLAKEBOROUGH (London 
Batsford, 1940, 8/6 net). How remote now seems 
the possibility of following in the footsteps of these 
expert guides to the gloriously varied hill and 
mountain scenery of Great Britain! For a time such 
jovs must be laid aside, vet there is refreshment of 
spirit in sharing imaginatively the climbs and 
excursions of these mountain lovers who know the 
old land with a rich intimacy. In storm and sun- 
shine, winter and summer we see through their eves 
the beauties of peaks and ranges and the surpassing 
loveliness of the scenery, whether viewed from the 
summits or from the often more beguiling glens 
and vallevs 

Mr. Bell writes of the hills and mountains ot 
Scotland, and one who reads this section aloud 
would almost need “the Gaelic’. He anticipates the 
difficulty: “In the extreme northeast and in many 
of the islands the origin of many of the names is 
Norse, for the Norwegians ruled that part of 
Scotland until the thirteenth century. Nearly all 
the other names are Gaelic’, and formidable as some 
of them are, vet their very strangeness tends to 


An Asset 
to the 
Mining Industry 
Our Geological investigations 
cover productive fields and 
unknown areas, reports of 


which are a valuable asset to 
the Mining Industry. 


Quebec's gold production for 
1940 reached the highest 
peak, a hearty contribution to 
Canada’s War Effort. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES 
QUEBEC CITY - CANADA 


Hon. E. Rochette, K.C., A. O. Dufresne. 
Minister. Director. 
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enhance the atmosphere of mystery and romance 
Mr. Bell quotes Professor Norman Collie in reply 
to a frequently asked question What have the 
Scottish Mountains to offer that can compare in 
grandeur and magnificence with the Alps, the 
Rockies and the Himalayas \ppealing to those 
who can appreciate the beauty of true hill form he 
goes on to refer to “the everchanging colour of the 
Western Isles, the grandeur of Rannoch Moor, the 
spacious wooded valley of the Spey at Aviemore 
backed by the Cairngorn Mountains, wild Glen 
\ffric and the savage gloom of Glencce , and con- 
cludes, “the Scottish mountain land in itsown way 
is able to offer some of the most beautiful scenery 
in the world He contrasts “the relative largeness 
and harmony of the details of the Cuillin in Skye, 
the mountain mystery that wraps them round 
and ‘the secret beauty born of the mists, the rain 
and the sunshine” with “the mystery of clearness 
as is seen in the Alps and Himalayas where range 
after range recedes into the infinite distance , and 
the comparison does not belittle the Scottish 
scene 

The enchantment of the Lake District is a theme 
where Mr. Bozman pours out his full heart. Par- 
ticularly attractive are his stories of climbing ad- 
ventures and his practical instructions as to heights, 
routes, and ascents will stir the heart of the most 
hard-bitten rock climber. No less delightful are 
his chapters on Snowdon, South and Central Wales 
and the Border, while lovers of the Downs will turn 
with keen anticipation to his description of the 


, 


hills and hill districts of the Midlands and the 
South of England 
lo a Yorkshire man, born and bred, J. Fairfax 


Blakeborough, we owe the two short chapters on 
the Pennines and the Hills of the Northeast. He has 
fascinating tales to tell of caves and precipices, the 
marvellous beauty and variety of range and moor- 
land and of the hill folk with their strong individ- 
uality and sturdy Yorkshire vocabulary York- 
shire , said Speed the map-maker in 1627, “Ot 
itselfe is so beautifull in her own natural! colours, 
that (without much helpe) she presents delightfull 
varieties both to sight and other senses 

The thought of climbing in the Grampians and 
Highlands, the Mountains of Skve and the Outer 
Isles, or rambling in the Lake district, the Pennines, 
or over the South Downs must forever be a dream 
to most of us, but in this lovely book it can become 
almost a reality, so vivid and detailed are the 
directions and descriptions, and so splendid the 
illustrations. There are nearly a hundred superb 
plates from photographs and three colcured litho- 
graph views. The number of the plate, in brackets, 
after each mountain named in the text, and fre- 
quently also, the height in feet, is a commendable 
feature. The end-paper maps suffer from com- 
pression. Larger ones, of page size or folded, would 
make a welcome addition when the book is re-issued 


F. E. Forsey 


RECENT MAPS 

maps issued by John Bartholomew & Son 
Ltd., Edinburgh and London are of special interest 
at present 

The War Map of the Western Front, printed 
with colour contours, shows the Western War Zone 
with its military lines of communication, special 
motor highways, military defence lines and other 
pertinent features. The map is issued in folder 
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style, pocket size on a scale of about 16 miles to 
| inch. It is a clear and readable map. Price 2/6 

Che rnap of South America is on a scale of about 
100 miles to | inch, and is issued in the same style 
and folding pocket size. It provides accurate 
information about South America, showing the 
political sub-divisians, the important towns and 
cities and railways and steamship routes, as well as 


other valuable data. Price 2 s 


Earthquakes and other earth movements, John 
Milne, F.R.S.. F.GS. Revised and rewritten by 
A. W. LEF, D.SC., A.R.S.C., The Musson Book 
Company Ltd., 480-486 University Ave., Toronto 
Ont. Price $3.50 

For many vears this book was the standard 
work on seismology, but the rapid developments in 
this field since the author's death have necessitated 
revision and additions to bring it up to date. Many 
publications in other countries have superseded the 
old volume, but Dr. Lee's revision has placed in 
the hands of the English readers, a book thoroughl, 
up to date. In its absorbing pages one can learn all 
that is known at the moment of earthquakes and 
allied phenomena 

Milne had laid the foundation of earthquake 
study by many vears observation in Japan, and 
his book has been used as a base for this new edition 
Dr. Lee has used the material as much as possible 
but has incorporated in the new text all the recent 
advances in seismology, and descriptions of new 
instruments and their application to seismological 
studies 

The volume contains chapters on subjects such 
as observation of earthquake phenomena, effects 
of quakes on land and sea; records of waves; analysis 
of these records; new instruments; lists of earth- 
quakes of major importance since January 1915 
and analysis of Insurance Risk in various earth- 
quake localities. The amount of information which 
has been gathered about earthquakes is suggested 
by the fact that in one unpublished manuscript 
there is information regarding 171,432 earthquakes 
up to some time in the early 1900's. Milne himselt 
catalogued some 4,151 destructive earthquakes and 
classified their intensities 

Some of the recent shocks which are of interest 
to Canadians are the ones in Barrow Strait, north 
Baffin Island; one west of Banks Island in the 
western Arctic: in vicinity of Coppermine River 
and Lake Athabaska; in the Atlin-St. Elias region 
in the St-Lawrence and upper Ottawa valleys, and 
the disastrous quake of San Francisco 

Several charts are of interest to geologists 
since they show all the disturbances since 1913, and 
their positions with relation to the great land 
masses 

The whole volume is interesting, and a perusal 
of the new write up makes earthquake phenomena 
more comprehensible to the lay reader 


Economic Geography of South America by rR. 
WHITBECK and FRANK E. WILSON assisted by 
WILLIAM F. CHRISTIAN. (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. New York and London — Price $3.50 


This is the third edition of the Economic Ge- 
ography of South America, the first edition of which 
grew out of the senior author's course at the Uni- 
versity ot Wisconsin, and from his travels in most 
of the countries of South America 

On account of recent political and economic 


changes in the southern continent, the subject 
matter of the new edition has been brought up to 
date. It has also been. to a great extent, re-arranged, 
but the original philosophy of the senior author has 
been retained 

In dealing with South America, its countries are 
described separately as political entities their 
people, historical background, resources, industries 
and commerce are dealt with. Since, within the 
continent, there are definite physical subdivisions 
which do not contorm to the political ones, often 
overlapping them, these divisions are recognized, 
and an analysis of their influence on land settlement 
is made 

After dealing with each country individually, the 
concluding chapters cover South America as a whole 
and some of its external relationships are men- 
tioned. The hustling, money-seeking Anglo-Amer- 
ican, influenced by the materialistic civilization of 
which he boasts is, perhaps, considered slightly 
superior to the cultured Latin American who 
prefers less high-pressure salesmanship, more good 
manners and leisure, rather than the high blood- 
pressure activities of the Anglo-American. IThe 
morning and afternoon half-hour for café sipping 
allows the Latin American a period of relaxation to 
which the business man of the United States is 
entirely unaccustomed. This superiority complex, 
the author agrees, is hard to overcome by the 
average business man from the United States, who 
cannot believe that “men may hold a different point 
of view and not be necessarily wrong 

However, as the volume relates, the introduction 
of mechanical appliances, the aeroplane, radio and 
movies, has made a notably rapid advance and is 
bringing the two Americas closer together. ln- 
fortunately, an unduly large proportion of business 
enterprises in South America are controlled by for- 
eigners. There is a shortage of South American 
capital and a lack of local scientific men and skilled 
labour in some of the industries which retard 
development 

ithe book is not a picture book. Its text des- 
cribes things clearly, and sufficient views, maps and 
diagrams are included to make it exceedingly 
interesting as well as educative. A _ bibliography 
of the chief reterences consulted is annexed 

The new volume should find a ready place in 
schools and colleges, and is an excellent reference 
book for any library, or for perusal by any one 
interested in South America, especially at this time 
when the two continents should be drawing more 
closely together and a knowledge of our southern 
neighbours should be had by all. 


Bartholomew's Handy Reference Atlas of the 
World. 14th Edition, 1940 

(John Bartholomew and Son, Ltd., Edinburgh 
& London. Price 12/6 

The fourteenth edition of this excellent atlas, 
besides including maps of all the countries of the 
world, contains a number of valuable statistical 
tables, such as: areas and depths of the oceans 
areas of the principal lakes; the highest mountains 
of the world; the largest rivers and canals; the 
heights of famous waterfalls; the largest cities of the 
world; geographical terms; temperature, rainfall, 
wind and current charts: air routes and many other 
valuable items of interest. 

The maps are produced in colours on excellent 
paper and are not congested with too many names 
\ general index is arranged and referenced so as to 
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SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$ 67 buys island 

$ 81 buys 25 acres near highway 

$ 99 buys 10 acres lake front 

$135 buys 81 acres on river 

$324 buys |, mile lake front 
Our 24th Annual List, just issued in the form of a 
beautifully illustrated booklet, describes the above and 
many other choice properties offered at Tax Sale 
prices. the amount quoted is the full price asked 
perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunt- 
ing and tishing camps where there is real sport; sum- 
mer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages) Now is the 
time to invest in Canada's minerals. forests and farms 
Small monthly payments if desired. Don't delay. Write 
or phone today for free booklet with full explanation 


TAX SALE SERVICE 22 Stw. 


Adelaide 1834 TORONTO 


permit of easily iocating the page and part of the 
map on which the feature is located 

\ valuable feature of the volume for home use is 
its size, eight inches by six inches which makes it 
easily usable and permits of its finding a place on 
the ordinary home book rack or library shelf 


This Fascinating Oil Business by MAX W. BALL 

The Bobs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis and 
New York, McClellan & Stewart, Ltd., 215-219 
Victoria St., Toronto. Price, $2.75.) 

It is not often that an economic geologist can 
describe in non-technical language the result of his 
fet scientific studies. Max Ball is one of the excep- 
tions. He has written a romantic and fascinating 
story of a highly technical subject, packed it brimful 
of facts, and made it readable 

He takes his readers on a tour of this gigantic 
oil business which employs over a million people 
in the United States alone. He follows oil from its 
origin in the minute animals and plants which lived 
millions of years ago, through all the geological 
processes that distilled the oil and concentrated it 
in the rocks. He explains how the geologist chooses 
the place to drill; the methods of drilling the holes 
which are sometimes three miles deep; the methods 
of transporting and refining the oil, and its distribu- 
tion to the places where oil is used commercially. 
He tell of the thousand and one by-products made 
from oil, such as, alcohol and aspirin, candies and 
cosmetics, dyestuffs and detergents, explosives and 
emulsifiers, gasoline and germicides, jellies and 
jams, and so on to vitamins and wax, all products 
which touch on every phase of human needs and 
luxuries. New methods of prospecting for oil are 
discussed, as well as the recently devised methods of 
electrically logging the wells, and the newer soil 
analysis method of locating oil prospects. 

Some of the most interesting chapters deal with 
oil in the Old and New Worlds, and Oil and the 
War, where such vast quantities are necessary for 
mechanized armies. Figures on production, storage 
facilities and future prospects of obtaining oil for 
each of the belligerents and neutrals are given 
He foretells the present Roumanian situation and 
concludes that the whole situation boils down to a 
single fact, “There is not in Europe, or available 
to Europe by practical means of land transportation, 
an adequate supply of oil for a modern war of any 
extended duration. Free access to ocean-borne 
supplies is essential to the successful prosecution of 
a long war by any belligerent.” This should provide 
us with a great deal of comfort for, as long as the 
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British Empire has control of the shipping routes, 
oil can be obtained in sufficient quantities for its 
needs, while the blockade cuts off the Nazis and 
Fascists from their major source of supply. Wars 
have been fought for oil, and wars may be lost for 
the want of it 

The book is a real voyage of discovery through 
the realms of the gigantic Oil Industry whose 
ramifications extend from the Arctic to the Equa- 
torial regions. The guide and interpreter misses 
none of the fascinating points along the way and 
explains them in a very entertaining manner 


Centenary Celebration — The Wilkes Exploring 
Expedition of the United States Navy, 1838-1842, and 
Symposium on American Polar Exploration. (Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. 82, No. 5, June, 1940. $2.50) 

This issue of the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society is replete with information on 
Polar Expeditions sent out by the United States. 
The introductory chapters, written by several 
authors, explain the connection of the various 
learned societies to the First National Exploratory 
Expedition, its purpose, equipment and personnel 

The Expedition was organized for the purpose 
of surveying and correlating all information regard- 
ing the newly-discovered reefs, shoals and islands 
of the South Pacific. Whalers seeking new whaling 
grounds had been penetrating farther and farther 
south into the Antarctic regions, and had also 
started a sealing industry in those regions. In their 
voyages numerous new islands had been visited, 
many of them not reported, since they did not wish 
their competitors to know the locality of their new 
hunting grounds. In 1828 the Government reports 
listed 200 new discoveries. Agitation for a survey 
grew apace and after several unsuccessful attempts 
a Bill passed Congress authorizing an expedition for 
exploring the Antarctic regions 

The introduction of the volume tells of the great 
difficulties encountered in persuading men to enlist 
Delays in getting organized caused the resignation 
of some of the leaders. Finally, Wilkes was chosen, 
and his dogged stubbornness forced action. He got 
away in a hurry with an ill-equipped expedition for 
he realized that if further delay was made, he might 
have to abandon the entire voyage. The brilliant 
group of scientists who accompanied him, however, 
brought back a great amount of scientific inform- 
ation. Their troubles were not over then. The 
unfortunate interference by some Government 
officials, due possibly to unappreciation of scientific 
affairs long delayed the publication of results 
Then, too, some of their samples were put on public 
display without their permission and were either 
destroyed or lost. All this is described in the early 
chapters of the volume, as well as the summation 
of results attained by the Wilkes Expedition 

Admiral Byrd's Flight to the South Pole is then 
discussed by Captain H. E. Saunders, Chief Car- 
tographer of the first and second Expeditions. Ells- 
worth’s flight and the results obtained are also 
described, and Lawrence M. Gould contributes an 
interesting description of the glaciers of the 
Antarctic 

Arctic Exploration is then dealt with, W. E 
Ekblaw discusses the voyage and discoveries of 
Dehaven, Kane and Hall, and Commander Edward 
Ellsberg describes the drift of the Jeannette in the 
Arctic Sea 

This is followed by an interesting paper by 
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Vilhjalmur Stefansson who proposes a_ ten-year 
programme of Arctic study, in which he suggests 
placing ten or twenty observation groups of from 
three to five men each on the drift floes of the Arctic. 
These are to use the methods of living and scientific 
study based upon, and a development of, the pro- 
cedure used by the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 
1913-18 and the Soviet Expedition of 1937-38. 

The volume ends with a discussion of Peary’s 
transaction of North Greenland and his reaching 
the North Pole 

For those interested in Arctic and Antarctic 
attainment, this is an especially valuable reference 
book; for those interested in the philosophical side 
of Arctic and Antarctic Adventure, it is good 
reading 

D. A. NicHors 


The Geographical Laboratory by Griffith Taylor 
( The University of Toronto Press, 1938. Price $1.25) 
For teachers of geography in American univer- 
sities, Griffith Taylor's The Geographical Laboratory 
ought to be an inspiration. It is a practical hand- 
book for a three-year course for Pass Students in 
North American Universities and contains a full 
outline of the laboratory work for all three years, 
a full outline for the first year's lectures, but only 
a short synopsis of the lectures for second and 
third years. About forty-five lectures and fifty 
laboratory hours are contemplated for each year. 
In this three-year course the student receives an 
excellent, all-round training not only in geography 
but also in related fields, such as geomorphology, 
climatology, anthropology and cartography 
The general outline is somewhat unusual 
First year lectures 
World structure, geomorphology 
Climate 
Continents—Build, climate, man, crops 
minerals 
First year laboratory: 
Map reading 
Simple surveys 
Geological structures (Mantle maps and 
models ) 
Elements of climate 
Map projections. 
Economic correlations 
The second year laboratory work deals with 
similar topics at a higher level 
In the third year, students work out problems 
in climatology, correlation coefficients, navigation, 
etc. 


This is a broad outline, but if you regard the 
science of geography as regional correlation of 
many other sciences, the purpose is well fulfilled. 
Especially attractive is the graphical approach to 
most of the problems. Here the genius of Griffith 
Taylor is at its best and many of us cannot fail to 
be envious of the exceptional opportunity of his 
students to get inspiration in this field 

But geographers all over the world may gain by 
studying the methods produced by the creative 
mind of Griffith Taylor. His mantle models, 
mantle diagrams, land classification maps, ethno- 
graphs, climographs, econographs, his astrolabe, 
his co-altmeter, and his many other devices repre- 
sent “blitzkrieg” into the frontiers of cartography, 
and we less-talented people are ready to follow 
through the breaches 
Erwin Rarsz 
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